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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2%, 1858, 


Hotes. 
HUDIBRASTIC COUPLET. 


On turning to the General Index to the First 
Series of “N. & Q.,” p. 110., I find that ten arti- 
cles have been printed on the well-known lines — 

“ For he that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 

Our literary detectives, however, have failed 
to discover the hiding-place of this pugilistic fugi- 
tive. Lowndes, in his Bibliographer's Manual, 
edit. 1834, vol. iii. p. 1252., and Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham (Hand-Book.of London, edit. 1849, p. 
602.), both refer us to Sir John Mennis’s Musarum 
Deliciea, 12mo., 1656, p. 101., as containing*them. 
Mr. Cunningham, however, in the new edition of 
his Hand-Book, 1850, has wisely qualified his 
statement, and now tells us, at p. 364., that “ Sir 
John Mennis is said to have written this famous 
couplet.” 

But not to stop here, Mr. T. H. Riser (1* S. 
x. 135.) will not permit the editor of “ N. & Q.” 
(1* S. vii. 298. 346.) to deprive Sir John Mennis 
of the authorship, for he assures him (writing in 
August, 1854) that he has a distinct recollection 
of having read the lines in 1841 in a copy of the 
Musarum Delicia, 1656, in Sion College. With 
the assistance of the respected librarian, I have 
carefully examined the old as well as the new 
Catalogue, and cannot discover that any early 
edition of this work was ever in the library. It 
is true I found a small volume by Sir John Men- 
nis, but published anonymously, entitled Wit 
Restor'd in Severall Select Poems not formerly 
publish’t. London, 12mo. 1658, where at p. 33. 
occur the following lines, which may probably be 
those that Mx. Rirey had read thirteen years 
before :— 

“ Saying, Fight on my merry men all, 
And see that none of you be taine, 
For I will stand by and bleed but a while, 
And then will I come artd fight again.” 

Has 
scent? and that instead of looking after the early 
editions of the Musarum Delicia, the quotation 
may more probably be found in some early edi- 
tion of Hudibrus. What increases the probabi- 
lity is the fact, that in the Grub Street Journal of 
May 13, 1736, I find the following parody on 
these very lines; and from the way in which they 
are quoted, one can almost fancy that the writer 
had Hudibras open before him: for he says, “ Ac. 
cording to the Hudibrastic method of reasoning — 

“* The coiner that extends a rope 
To coin again can never hope ; 
But he that coins and gets away, 
May liye to cvin another day.’ ” 


not Lowndes betrayed us into a wrong | 


| five lines of Errata at the end: 





Hence I would suggest to the fortunate posses- 
sors of the early editions of Hudibras a careful 
examination of that portion of the work (Part m1. 
canto iii. ver. 243.) where a similar passage occurs 
in the later editions : — 

“For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 

The first edition of Part 1. is dated 1663, but 
that it was published in December, 1662, we learn 
from Pepys’s Diary, as well as from Marriot’s 
advertisement in the Publick Intelligencer of Dec. 
23, 1662. Pepys, under Dec. 26, 1662, has the 
following gossiping note : — 

“To the Wardrobe; hither come Mr. Battersby; and 
we falling into discourse of a new book of drollery in use, 
called Hudebras, 1 would needs go find it out, and met 
with it at the Temple: cost me 2s. 6d. But when I come 
to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the Presbyter Knight 
going to the wars, that 1 am ashamed of it; and by and 
by meeting at Mr. ‘lTownsend’s at dinner, I sold it to him 
for 18d.” 

Pepys, however, soon discovered that his judg- 
ment was at fault; for wherever he went he found 
Hudibras the common talk of the metropolis, so 
that six weeks afterwards we find him jotting 
down the following note : — 

“Feb. 6. 1662-3. To a bookseller’s in the Strand, and 
there bought Hudibras again, it being certainly some ill 
humour to be so against that which all the world cries 
up to be the example of wit; for which I] am resolved 
once more to read him, and see whether I can find it or 


’ 


no. 

It may be convenient to give a seriaiim list of 
the Three Parts as they appeared, as printed in 
the new edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer's 
Manual, i. 335. :— 

“Part I. 16mo. ‘ London, printed in the year 1663.’ 
Without printer or publisher’s name, and presumed to be 
spurious. 

“ Part I. small 8vo. Lond. Printed by J. G. for Richard 
Marriot, 1663, with Imprimatur Jo. Berkenhead, Novy. 11, 
1662. 


“ Part I. 16mo. with exactly the same imprint and im- 


| primatur as the preceding. 


“ Part II. small 8vo. Lond. Printed by T. R. for John 
Martyn and James Allestry, 1664, with Imprimatur Roger 


| L’Estrange, Nov. 5, 1665. 


“Part Il. 16mo. with the same imprint and impri- 
matur. 

“Part II. Spurious, under title of ‘ Hudibras, the se- 
cond part.’ Lond. printed in the year 1663. 

“ Part III. small 8vo. Lond. printed for Simon Miller, 
1678 

“Of this there is only one ostensible edition, but there 
are two states of it under the same date. ‘The earlier has 
the later has the correc- 
tions inserted, and on the back of the title, ‘ Licensed and 
entered according to the Act of Parliament for printing.’ 

“Hudibras. Seconp Epirion. The First and.Second 


| Part (in one volume), corrected and amended, with seve- 


ral additions and annotations. Lond. Printed by T. N. 


| for John Martyn and Henry Herringman, 1674, small 


8vo. 412 pages. The Third Part. Lond. Printed for Ro- 
bert Horne, 1679, small 8vo. 254 pages. 
“ Hudibras, in three Parts, Lond. 1710, 18mo, 3 vols. 
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“Hudibras, in three Parts, with annotations, 1726. 
12mo. 6s. 


“ Hudibras, in three Parts, with large Annotations and | 


a Preface by Zachary Grey, LL.D. Cambridge and Lond. 
1744. 8vo, 2 vols.” 
J. YEOwELL. 





PROVOST MARSHAL OF MUNSTER. 


The following abstract of the will of Nicholas 
Pett, Provost Marshal of Munster in the reign of 
Queen Eliz., containing an account of the personal 
and real property of this functionary, together 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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REMAINS OF JAMES II, 


Even in points of minor importance, it is de- 
sirable that your historical notes (especially when 
republished, as in your valuable Choice Notes), 


| should be strictly accurate: I therefore write to 


eall your attention to a seeming inaccuracy in 
a note at p. 124. of that selection, in which an 


| account is given of James IL.’s monument at S. 


with the particulars of his official costume and | 
armour, may be of interest to some of the readers | 


of “N. & Q.” The will was executed Aug. 26, 
1572, and proved Sept. 4, same year. A con- 
temporary copy is preserved in the Dioc. Reg. 
Cork. 

“ My body to be buried in Christ Church, wh’n the 
Queens Mat* hyghnes Cyttie of Corck. I appointe my 
brot. John Pett my h., and, in his absence, my ffriend 
barnabe Dale. Jt. I give to M* hayson, appothecarie, 
dwelling upon the bridg of bristowe, in England, two 
chife horses, collored rone, wt all their furnitor. 
my son Will. P. a chife horse, collored grey, and xx" to 
be paid out of my entertainment. J¢. to my man, John 
bell, that nowe waits uppon me, a grey horse and a black 
hackney, and xxxs. Jt. to Edw Castelny a pece of 
sylver bieng here w me at Cariglyn. Jt. to barnabe 
Dale a square table, &c., and a young cowe for his wife 
Katherine. Jt. to my maid, Anstas, two cows and a 
caulfe, vz. one brended cowe, and an other w™ pure white 
leggs, and two goats, and fower sheepe, and a black 
pnke coat clothe. Jt. to my bro". John Pett a nywe 
gowne bieng colored black. A violet cloke, leid w gold 
lace, and a peir of bryches of the same color, being leid 
wth gold lace, more a peir shamois host, leid w black 


It. to | 


| commencing “ D. O. M. Jussu Georgii IV., 


Germain. 
A reference to Rivington’s Annual Register for 
1824 (p. 202.*), will show that the inscription 
was 
engraved on a tablet in front of a so-called altar 
in which the remains of the king (“‘ unexpectedly 
discovered,” according to the same authority,) 
were temporarily deposited until the completion 
of the church, which was then in course of restor- 
ation. The words, “Dépouilles mortelles de 
Jacques II. Roi d’Angleterre,” as given in Choice 
Notes, are evidently not correct; the inscrip- 
tion, as given in the Register, being : — 
“ Ces Despouilles Royales 
Sont ici deposées 
En attendant 
Qu’elles soient placées 
Dans un 
Monument plus 
Convenable, quand la 
Nouvelle Eglise 


4, 


Sera construttée. 


T should add, that this temporary “ altar-tomb” 
is said to have been placed, not in the uncom- 


| pleted church, but in some building of a tem- 


lace, and a service book, all this bieng in Waterford in | 


the hands of Richard Cusac. Jt. to s’d John the lese and 
forme of the late Religious house of Ballybegg, in as 
ample a manner asI have. Jt. to s’d J. 3 nywe shurts 
wtout bands. Jt. I have, bienge in Dublin in the hands 


of Maut Peutney, a black trick chest w* two locks, | 


wherine lieth my Auncient, and the warrant of my enter- 
tainment and a herners. 
upon Sir Henry Sydney Knight, a dublett yerkenfacon 
of blywe velvett, bieng leid w® gold lace, and a pere of 
breeches sutable to the same. A hatt lyned w* velvett, 
acapp of velvet, bieng nywe w a black fether, bieng in 
my crest; a pece, a sword, a Targett, a dagger, my coat 
of fenc, my skull and my spear bieng at Corck, bally- 
begg, and Cariglyn; more 3 shurts being at Corck. Jt. 
to Jasper Wager s’vant to S* Warham Sentlegier, Knyght, 
8 yards of striped canvass, an Irish sword, a targett, and 
ij skulls; a skull and ij daggers, vz. a little one and a 
great; a fowling pice that barnabe dale hath in pledg of 
a fyld pece w** I borrowed from him uppon ii years past, 
we» lies from me in Dungarvan in keeping in Moash 
hores house wt" theas pcells, a flask, a touchbox, a skoull, 
and a targett. To Meanes, my horseboy, xxs. To my 
little boy galyglas xxs. To my other horseboys, half- 
crownes a pice. To barnabe dale all my hand locks and 
irons, and 2 peire of shares; more to my s’d maid Anstas, 
a chest that I have; and to Adey Wager, ij dosen 


napkins.” 
R. C. 


It. to John Wager, now waiting | 


porary nature used as a chapel while the church 
itself was rebuilding. J. H. B. 





ORDER OF ST. STANISLAUS: SIR WILLIAM NEVILLE 


HART. 


I send you a copy of a document in my posses- 
sion, the diploma for a knight of the Order of St. 
Stanislaus, given by Stanislaus Augustus, the last 
king of Poland, to William Neville Hart. If you 
consider it of sufficient interest, you are most 
welcome to publish it in your Notes. The ori- 
ginal bears the sign manual of the king. 


“ Stanislaus Augustus, Dei Gratia Rex Polonia, Magnus 
Dux Lithvania, Russia, Prussie, Masovie, Samogitix, 
Kijove, Volhynia, Podoliw, Podlachix, Livonia, Smo- 
lensiw, Severia, Czerniechoviaque. 

“ Universis et singulis quorum interest, aut quomodoli- 
bet interesse poterit, notum facimus, Postquam ad Regni 
Gubernacula, ita disponente Numine, concordibus Polonw 
Lithvanieq; Gentis suffragiis feliciter evecti sumus, con- 
festim studio bene-meritos de Nobis et Republica deco- 
randi, bene merituros excitandi Ordinem S! Stanislai Epis- 
copi et Martyris totius Regni et Nostri Patronj, seorsivo 
Nostro Diplomate Die vii Maij Anno Domini mpccLxv°. 
constituimus. Cum itaque Generosus Guilhelmus Ne- 
ville Hart Anglus, meritis et virtutibus que ipsum com- 
mendant, pollere dignoscatur, Nosque Eum Gratia Nostra 
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dignum esse judicaverimus. 


Eundem ordine prefato S! | 
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shillings a Head; and since the Physicians have of late 


Stanislai condecorandum et numero Ipsius adnumeran- | years prescribed drinking and bathing in Salt water, this 


dum adscribendumgq; esse censuimus: Uti de facto, cum 
omnibus juribus, prerogativis ad mentem prefati Diplo- 
matis Institutionis ad extrema vite sux tempora, conde- 
coramus, adnumeramus et adscribimus. Quod omnibus 
quorum interest ad notitiam deducendo, Extraneos amice 
requirimus Subditis vero Nostris mandamus, ut prefatum 
Generosum Guilhelmum Neville Hart pro Equite Ordinis 
§' Stanislai habeant, nominent, et agnoscant. In cujus 
rei fidem presentes manu nostra subscriptas, Sigillo Nos- 
tro Communiri jussimus. 
Mensis Decembris 
vero Nostri xxxi°. 

“ SranistaAus Aucustus, Rex. 


Anno Domini mpccxciy®. Regni 


Datum Varsavie Die xxvii | 


“ Diploma pro Equite Ordinis S‘ Stanislai | 


Eppi et Martyris Generoso Guilhelmo 
Neville Hart, Anglo, datum.” 

King Stanislaus also conferred on William 
Neville Hart the Order of the White Eagle, and 
appointed him Chamberlain at his Court; but 
when he received this appointment, and how long 
he held it, I have not been able to discover: per- 


s some e readers of “ N. & Q.” can give | 
haps some of th 1 tinge. g 


information on this point. On his return to Eng- 
land, in the year 1795, he received permission 
from King George III. to wear the insignia of the 
Order of St. Stanislaus, and to assume the appel- 
lation appertaining to a Knight Bachelor of the 
United Kingdom. Are any particulars known of 
the Travels of Sir W. N. Hart? From a memo- 
randum which I have in his handwriting, it ap- 
ars that immense numbers of his Journals, 
Histories, Papers, &c., containing accounts of the 
interesting events of which he was a witness in 
Russia, Austria, Poland, Prussia, Germany, Sax- 
ony, &c., as well as valuables collected during his 
thirty years’ travels, were destroyed by the fire 
at Roseneath Castle, the seat of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, where he was staying, in the year 1802. 
The years during which he travelled must, I 
think, have been between 1770 and 1800. 
H. C, Harr. 





Minor Notes. 


Margate One hundred and twenty Years Ago.— 
Joseph Ames went to Margate in the year 173- (the 
last numeral is cut off) ; and as there were no Mar- 
gate Guides published in those days, he bought 
a copy of the second edition of Lewis's History of 
the Isle of Tenet (4to. 1736), and, after putting in 
it a few notes and drawings, and emblazoning 
some of the coats of arms, gave it to the Society 
of Antiquaries. From this volume I have ex- 
tracted the following Note, in which Ames de- 
scribes what Margate was at the time of his 
visit : — 

“ The Town of Margate is 72 Post Miles from London, 
16 from Canterbury, and 6 from Sandwich. The Can- 
terbury Stage Coach is the nearest, which is 18s, for a 
single person. ‘There are Hoys which go weekly to Lon- 


don to carry Passengers and Goods. The Passage is 2 








town is much resorted to on that account; there being a 
fine sandy beach, and a flat shore, where at all times of 
the Tide the Machines or Bathing Waggons can drive a 
proper depth into the Sea for the accommodation of y°¢ 
Bathers. The Prizes of Provision, as Mutton, Beef, 
Lamb, and Veal, is from 3 pence to 3 pence half Penny 
the Pound; Butter 8.” 


(He then gives a sketch of Margate Pier and 
Harbour; very prominent in the foreground of 
which is a drawing of a bathing machine, pro- 
bably the earliest extant picture of one.) 


“The above is a view of the Machine to bath with; it 
contains a room to undress and dress in, with steps to go 
down into the Sea; will hold 5 or 6 People. There are 
Men and Women Guides, who, if desired, attend. The 
price is 4 shillings a week, or 1/. Is, for six weeks, and 
you pay the Guide for every attendance. They drive 
into the Sea till it is about breast high, and then let 
down the Screen, w*® prevents being seen, under which 
you go down the Steps into a fine sandy bottom.” 

T 


Registers of Windsor Parish Church. — The 
following extracts from the Registers of Wind- 
sor parish church may interest some of your 
readers : — 

“ 1574. George Myllwarde mar¢ Alyce Montague. 

1594. Mr Will. Bridges mart M* Eliz. Millwarde. 

Mr Richard Catesbye. Buried. 

Mr John Whorewoode mart M™ Anne Goodyer. 

Mr Francis Whitton mar M™ Anne Nayler. 

Edward Forth, gent. Buried. 

Bapt. William, son to Mt Isaac Walton and Ra- 
chell, his wite. 

Henry ffayrefax mar? ffrances Barker. 

Bur‘, Thomas Billingsley, gent. 

Bur, Martin Eldred, A.M., et Coll. Jo. 
Almam matrem Cantab. socius. 

Bur’, Anne Potter, dau. to Christopher Potter, 
late Deane of Worcester. 

Bur’, Mt Nathanael Eldred. 

Mar‘, Mr George Cuthbert of Willoughby, co. 
Lincoln. Maré, Jane, daugh. of W™ Matting- 
ley, of Cookham, Berks.” 

=. G. vee 


Cherbourg : Origin of the Name.—Will any of 
your readers favour me with the derivation of 
this word? Its termination, which is conclu- 
sive enough, and sufficiently indicates its forti- 
fied characters, is the Greek wupyos, Lat. burgus, a 
tower or fort, a collection of such buildings con- 
stituting the German burg, Eng. burgh or borough. 
I have seen the origin of this seaport traced, as 
in Chertsey (at which point Cesar is supposed to 
have crossed the Thames) to that emperor's 
name, but Cesaris burgus is at best a conjec- 
tural etymology, and certainly not a satisfactory 
one. ‘The first syllable can hardly be said either 
to denote its geographical position: Cher, so called 
from the river of that name, being a central de- 
partment of France, and the Divelte, at whose 
mouth the arsenal is situate, not one of its afllu- 
ents even. Query, was Cher-bourg a name be- 


1595. 
1597. 
1612. 
1636. 
1638. 


1640. 
1646. apud 
1651. 


1652. 
1653. 
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stowed in anticipation of its imperial favour, the 
pet-fortification ? or was its prefix designed as a 
verbal reproach to future ministers of finance 
for their lavish expenditure of the public money 
in the construction of its gigantio works? The 
Cherbourg breakwater, one of the many concep- 
tions of Vauban's engineering genius, has required 
for its completion since 1783, the year of its com- 
mencement, a no less sum than 67,300,000 francs. 

F. Parxort. 


Butler and Waller : Howard's “ British Princes.” 
—In Rev. G. Gilfillan’s edition of Butler (Nichol, 
Edinburgh, 1854, vol. ii. 167.), are inserted, 
amongst the Genuine Remains of that poet, some 
lines “To the Hon. Edward Howard, Esq., upon 
his Incomparable Poem of * The British Princes,’” 
commencing : — 

“ Sir, you’ve obliged the British nation more, 
Than all their bards could ever do before.” 

In Edmund Waller's Poetical Works, under the 
same editorship (1857, p. 152.), we have some 
lines “To a Person of Honour, upon bis incom- 

arable, incomprehensible Poem, entitled ‘ The 
British Princes.’” This latter poem is, with a | 
very few verbal alterations, or rather variations, 
in the collocation of words identical with the 
former ; to which we are referred by a foot-note, 
“See our edition of ‘ Butler” ” Yet there is no 
reference whatever to the discrepancy of state- 
ment regarding the authorship. In Butler, the 
lines are immediately followed (p. 169.) by “A 
Palinodie to the Hon. Edw. Howard, Esq., upon 
his incomparable Poem on ‘ The British Princes.’” 

Qu. 1. To which poet are the lines in question 
to be ascribed ? 

2. What excuse can be offered for such culpa- 
ble carelessness on the part of an editor? The | 
good print and paper of this edition make it ac- 
ceptable to one, like myself, of failing eyesight: 
but as to the “ explanatory notes,” announced on 
the title-page, why, the only comfort is, that they 
are so few. ‘Take a specimen, from the very first | 
page of the volume, above referred to. Butler | 
says: — 

“ The learned write, an insect breeze 
Is but a mongrel prince of bees, 
That falls before a storm on cows,” &c. 
Hudibras, Part 111. Cant. 1. 1. 

On these plain words, which a plain body like 
myself would take as an allusion to the breeze, or 
brize, a kind of gadfly, the learned editor pro- 
foundly remarks (without Italics) : ~ 


“* Prince of bees:’ breezes often bring along with them 
great quantities of insects; but our author makes them 
proceed from a cow’s dung, and afterwards become a 
plague to that whence it received its original.” 





To say nothing of the grammar of this sentence, | 
think of the nonsense of it! O that Mr. Bell's 
edition of the Poets were equally adapted to the | 
visual infirmities of Acus! 


[2"4 S. VI. 139., Ave. 28, 58, 








The French Tricolor.— The tradition in 
France as to the adoption of this flag, is, that it 
originally was the field of the arms of the Orleans 
family, which was made up in fact of the red of the 
ancient oriflamme, which was, gules, semée of lys, 
or; of the arms of Valois, azure, semée, in like 
manner; and of Bourbon, argent, semée of the 
same. As the Orleans claimed to be descended of 
all three branches, they took for the field of their 
escutcheon their three tinctures, and blazoned 
them “tierce in pale azure, argent, and gules, 
semée of fleur-de-lys, or.” The tradition is, when 
Philip of Orleans threw himself into the arms of 


| the republicans and called himself L’Egalité, he 


caused the fleur-de-lys to be erased from the 


| escutcheons which were stuck up in the Palais 
| Royal. The field, being left, it was identified with 


his name, and by degrees became the Republican 


| flag. The time is surely not so far distant but 


some person can be found who could inform us if 
this story be correct; and if not, what really is 
the origin of the adoption of this flag by the 
French nation. I doubt whether my informant 
is correct as to the national drapeau being always 
the arms of the reigning dynasty, and hope some 
of our heraldic friends will throw light upon the 
matter. A. A. 


“ Pepys's Diary” : De Foe.—1 hope the editor 
of the new edition of this charming work will give 
us, in the fourth and last volume, which is still 
due, the portrait of Pepys by Hales.* That by 
Kneller, prefixed to the first volume, shows us 
the writer when he was advanced in life, and as 
he no doubt appeared on great occasions, when he 
put on a solemn and stately aspect. But Hales’s 
portrait shows the Pepys we are so familiar with, 
in all the full vigour of his roystering days. Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, the owner of the original paint- 
ing, has already published an engraving from it in 
his Story of Nell Gwynne. 

Can any of your readers inform me what has 
become of the original painting from which the 
portrait of De Foe is engraved which illustrates 
this new edition of Pepys? And is it the same 
head as that prefixed to De Foe’s True Collection 
of the Works of the Author of the True-born Eng- 
lishman. Mr, Forster probably could answer 
my query. JAYDEE. 


Death of a Centenarian. — The following is an 
extract from the Nottingham Journal of July 16: 


“ Newark. Death of a Centenarian, — Buried, by the 
Rev. S. Rogers, on Sunday last, at the parish church, 








[* As the editor of the present edition retains Lord 
Braybrooke’s note (under date 11 April, 1666), in which 
he stated “ his impression that the picture is not Pepys’s, 
but the copy of the portrait of Mr. Hill the merchant, 
Pepys’s musical friend,’ mentioned 16 May, 1666, Mr. 
Bohn could scarcely be expected to go to the expense of 
engraving it.—Ep. “ N, & Q.”] : 
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. 

Sutton upon Trent, at the great age of 113 years, Ann 
Hardwick. She was born at South Collingham in this 
county (Nottinghamshire), in the year 1745, and lived 
in the house in which she died the unprecedented period 
of 94 years, having entered it as a servant when 19 years 


old.” 
R. F. §S. 





Queries. 
THE DURYARDS. 


Three country seats lying north of Exeter, 
along the new Tiverton road, are so called. 
peculiarity of the name, and its triple application, 
caused me long ago to make inquiries as to its 
origin. 

All I could learn, however, was that it had 
something to do with the Druids. Perhaps, among 
the numerous readers of “ N. & Q.,” this may meet 
the eye of one, acquainted with the subject, who 


The | 


I should observe that what appears to have 
been the site of the first, or “the Duryard,” 
is now occupied by a place called Belmont; the 
ancient and rejected name having been adopted 
for a more modern house, somewhat in rear of it, 


| and higher up the hill. 


The third is called the “ Great Duryard,” and 
no doubt was a larger and more important work 
than the other two; not only because it was far- 
ther from support, but also as being opposite the 
great cwm descending from “ Waddle-Down,” and 
debouching at Ewick-Barton, down which it was 


| reasonable to expect the more formidable force of 


will be kind enough to tell us whether anything | 


authentic, and what, is known relative to it. 

The literal translation of the word is sufficiently 
obvious: it being a compound of dir or dwr, 
water, and gard or garth, an enclosure; either a 
garden, or fort, or any other enclosed space. Now 


Iam inclined to think the Duryards were three | 


forts, or entrenched camps, constructed for de- 
fence against some enemy on the opposite shore ; 
but by whom I cannot offer an opinion, except 
that they were a Celtic people — possibly by the 
Cimbri against the ejected natives of the Stone- 


period — more probably by the Belge (apparently | 


Celts) against the Cimbri or Cymri, whom, in 
their turn, they had driven across the Exe, and 
eventually drove across the Tamar. 

The present valley of the Exe was no doubt in 


the enemy would approach. Beyond the Great 
Duryard farther precaution was rendered unne- 
cessary by the expansion and bifurcation of the 
estuary. 

Having mentioned above the somewhat silly and 
unmeaning name of “ Waddle-Down,” perhaps 
the highest ground in the neighbourhood of Exeter, 
I would ask learned etymologists whether it is not 
a corruption of the old Anglo-Saxon name, 
“ Wathol-doun, “ the wild-high hill?” A.C. M. 


Minar Queries. 


Sir John Franklin's Arctic Expedition. — When 
the ill-fated “ Erebus” and “Terror” left our 
shores on their memorable expedition, each ship was 
supplied with 200 tin cylinders for the purpose of 
holding papers which were to be thrown over- 
board at intervals, with the statement of the longi- 
tude and other particulars worthy of record, writ- 


| ten in six different languages, and which were to 


those remote times an estuary for some miles | 


above the city; the tides flowing at least as high as | 
z -. | ther any of these cases have been found ? 


Cowley Bridge, and probably much farther up the 
valleys of the Exe and the Creedy, which have 
their confluence here. We may presume that at 
low water it presented the usual appearance of 
most estuaries — mud banks, with the fresh-water 
winding through them in a tortuous shallow chan- 
nel, offering no very formidable impediment to 
the passage of an enemy contemplating a razzia. 
In their descent to the shore, the invading force 
would undoubtedly file down the ewms or valleys, 
not only as more convenient than scrambling 
down the steep-wooded faces of the hills, but also 
as concealing their movements, numbers, &c. To 
such invasions it was necessary to establish mili- 
tary posts opposite the points of débouchement, and 
near such places as afforded a facility of landing. 
Such are the positions of the Duryards. Near 
each a depression in the line of cliffs or steep 
ground, extending from St. David's Hill to Cow- 
ley Bridge, offers the only landing-place; and 
opposite to each a cwm descends from the heights 
on the western side of the estuary. 


be forwarded by the parties finding them to the 
Admiralty. 

Can you or any of your readers inform me whe- 
It 
seems strange that out of 400 none should have 
fallen into the hands of those for whom they were 
intended. R. 


Darwin's Botanic Garden.—In the Saturday 


| Review of Aug. 14, it is said 


“Yet many of the present generation may remember 
that Miss Edgeworth considers admiration of The Bo- 
tanic Garden as the most obvious proof of poetic taste, 
and Lord Brougham still draws his favourite quotations 
from the repertory of coloured glass which appeared to 
his youthful eye a treasury of jewels.” 

Where does Miss Edgeworth advance the 
opinion given by the Saturday Reviewer ? 

On what occasion, save in his speech on the 
Steam Engine at Birmingham last summer, has 
Lord Brougham quoted Zhe Botanic Garden ? 

Ancient Funeral Pall in the University Library, 
Cambridge. — In the room below the public li- 
brary at Cambridge where the Musical Library is 
kept, the ceiling is formed of a large piece of 
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tapestry, which is extended from wall to wall, and | zine, vol. xxiv., N.S., p. 594., Mr. Jesse says that 
does duty in the place of whitewash. It is com- | the missing bust (the twelfth) “is in front of an 
posed of cloth of gold (as far as I can make out), | inn at Tichfield in Hampshire.” Have any of 
and its dimensions are about twelve feet by eight. | the readers of “ N. & Q.” seen this bust, and will 
Extending across its length and breadth are two | they report upon its present state ? T. T. 


cross-strips of crimson velvet about twelve inches . 
wide, on hich are embroidered portcullises and Pa again, vomit ar a ane 
roses in high relief. An old catalogue of the pic- | 1833, it is said that a commercial traveller pur- 
tures in the university library and the colleges | 114,04 one of the sepulchral stones. Is it still in 
describes it as a cloth or canopy which was carried | ~- mnbenped iy P oon ® P D 
over the head of Queen Elizabeth on her visit to | es 5 SCs —. 
the university. It strikes me that it must bea | Rev. Wm. Mason. —This learned poet, having 
funeral pall, and that the badge indicates a con- | attained the age of seventy-two in full enjoyment 
nection with Henry Vil. Is there any record of | of his eyesight, composed a sonnet of gratitude to 
a funeral ceremony in King’s College at his death ? | the Almighty for this great and unusual gift. I 
I believe the room in which it is now placed is on | have searched in vain for this effusion through 
the site of the old King’s College. The tapestry | several editions of his Works, and now hope that 
18 not in a position which does credit to the Syn- | some more fortunate correspondent may rescue it 
dicate of the library. Hutton Hensory. | from loss by transferring it to the pages of “ N. 
E. D. 


Lynn Regis Monument in Barbadoes. — In the &Q 
island of Barbadoes at Holborn House, the resi- Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. — About five-and- 
dence of Mr. Grant, is a very remarkable marble | twenty years ago, one Signor Micheli brought 
tablet, three feet wide by five in length, repre- | over to this country a very ancient encaustic pic- 
senting the town of “ Lyn Regis” in Norfolk, | ture of Queen Cleopatra, which was supposed to 
beautifully sculptured, bearing date 1687. be a genuine portrait, painted by a Greek artist, 

The arms engraved thereon are three boars’- | and which the owner valued at 10,0007. He 
heads erased, with a cross-croslet issuing from the | caused an engraving of it to be executed. Is the 
mouth of each, and a Cupid with a mantle the | painting still in existence, or where may the print 
crest. | of it be seen? The title of the print was as fol- 

About the yeag 1687 Holborn House was the | lows: — 
seat of government ; Sir Richard Dutton was the | «Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. The original, of which 
Governor, and Edwin Stede Deputy-Governor of | the present plate is a faithful representation, is the only 
the island. known and hitherto discovered specimen of ancient Greek 


‘ s . inting. It has given rise to the most learned inquiries 
Query. Can information be given as to whose both in Italy and France, and been universally admitted 


arms the above are, and by whom, and under by cognoscenti, assisted by actual analysis of the colours, 
what circumstances, this tablet was erected? J.I. | to be an encaustic painting. The picture is attributed to 
| Timomachus, and supposed to have been painted by him 

“ Dean Swift's Seal.” — A friend has shown me | for his friend and patron, Augustus Cesar, 33 years be- 


a steel seal, apparently of the early part of the last | fore Christ, to adorn the triumph that celebrated his 
| Egyptian victories over Antony and Cleopatra, as a 


century, engraved = three sides (moving = © | substitute for the beautiful original, of whom he was dis- 
swivel), with the following devices : — First side : appointed by the heroic death she inflicted on herself. 
A shield, quarterly; 1. and 4. On a chief three | This plate is dedicated to the virtuosi and lovers of re- 
spread eagles; 2. and 3. On a chevron engrailed | fined art in the British Empire by the Author, who is 
between three greyhounds courant, three pellets. also the possessor of this inestimable relic of Grecian Art.” 
Second side: On a torse, a demi-eagle, wings ; 
erect, and this motto, iv omn1a paRratus. Third 
side: Out of a mural crown, two naked arms, en- | volume, comprising Compendium Logica and 
circled with flames, holding a book; with the | Annotata Physiologica, scripta a Joanne M‘Keogh 
same motto. The former crest probably belongs | Hiberno, Parisiis, Feb. 18, 1763. Was this John 
to the first quartering ; and the second, which is a | M‘Keogh the same as the Rev. John Keogh, the 
remarkable one, perhaps to the second quartering. |-author of Zoologia Medicinalis Hibernica (8vo. 
It appears to be of historical allusion, — Query, | Dublin, 1739) ? or, if not (as I am inclined to 
whether to the preservation of the holy scriptures | think), who was he ? ABuBa. 
from the flames of persecution? May I ask to - 
what names these heraldic insignia belong? and When does the Fast of Lent conclude ? —In 
‘ Roman Catholic countries the conclusion is at 


whether to any connected with the celebrated 
Dean Swift. J.G.N. | noon on the Saturday before Easter Day. I was 


at Naples on this day, and was surprised by hear- 
The Terra-Cotta Busts of the Caesars at Hamp- ing the cannon from San Elmo begin to fire ex- 
ton Court. — In a letter to the Gentleman's Maga- | actly at twelve o'clock: they were responded to from 





John M‘Keogh. —I have a neatly written MS. 





—- 
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all the town. The people put on their holiday 
clothes, and went off to Sorrento and Castella- 
mare in crowds. The fast was at an end. We 
often read accounts of persons refraining from all 
food from Good Friday till the end of Lent; by 
which many suppose from Thursday night till 
after mass on Sunday is meant. This would be a 
fast of two days and a half, or sixty hours, and 
would be a serious matter. It, however, turns out 
to be only thirty-six hours, which is quite another 
affair. What was the practice of the early Chris- 
tians ? F.S. A. 


Rock, or Rocke, of Closworth, co. Somerset. — 
Any information relative to this family, which was 
settled at Closworth, near Yeovil, in 1536 (see 
Valor Ecclesiasticus), and terminated in the per- 
son of John Helyar Rocke, Esq., who died at 
Bath in 1854, aged ninety-one, will be acceptable, 
and especially as to the two following points : — 

1. The inscription on the tomb of Acting-Judge- 
Advocate-Gen. Rock, who is buried either at 
Rouen (church of St. Ouen), or else at Caen in 
Normandy. 

2. Richard Rock of Wells; died 1701, and 
buried in Wells Cathedral. He married Catha- 
rine, daughter of —— Pearce, and widow of John 
Standish of Wells. 

Perhaps your correspondent, Ina, would kindly 
lend his aid. R. C. W. 


Greek Pronunciation. — How do we get our 
method of pronouncing Greek? I saw a little 
Greek girl a short time ago, who talked quite 
differently to our manner. For instance, in say- 
ing av@pwros, whereas we say ay like ban, and @pw 
like throw, she said ay like cdn't, and the @pw quite 
short, dv@pwi¢g instead of dv*panric. E. F. D. C¥ 


Oxford Graduates among the Zouaves. — The 
following strange statement occurs in Sir A. Ali- 
son’s History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon 
in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852, vol. vii. p. 529., 1858 : — 

“When they [the Zouaves] were transported to the | 
shores of the Crimea, though the majority were French, 
they were rather an aggregate of the dare-devils of all 
nations. In their ranks at Sebastopol were some that | 
= Oxford degrees, many those of Gittingen, Paris,” | 

Cc, 

What authority is there for this assertion re- | 
specting Oxford graduates? What were the 
names of those persons possessing Oxford degrees 
who fought at Sebastopol as Zouaves? JAYDEE. 








Manuscripts in Lismore Castle. — The late Mr. 
Thomas Crofton Croker, in his Researches in the 
South of Ireland, p. 127., says, 

“The manuscripts in Lismore Castle are frequently re- 
ferred to by Smith, but I could learn nothing respecting 
them; my inquiries were answered by a positive assur- 
ance that no such collection ever existed; but from Dr. 
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Smith’s character for correctness, as well as from the in- 
ternal evidence of such parts as have been printed in his 
works, there can be no doubt of their authenticity. These 
manuscripts appear to have been title-deeds and letters 
of the Boyle family, the latter replete with extensive 
historical and biographical materials relative to the in- 
trigues and troubles of 1641; and it is to be hoped were 
removed and preserved by order of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the present possessor of the castle.” 

Has anything been done towards the publica- 
tion of these documents, in whole or in part, since 
the appearance of Mr. Croker’s Researches in 
1824? They appear to be highly interesting and 
important, and I shall be glad to hear about them, 
Their existence, I presume, is beyond denial. 

ABHBA. 

Bruce at Bannockburn.—In a recent publi- 
cation (Hawick and its old Memories, M‘Lachlan 
& Co., Edinb., 1858), the question is started what 
towns sent levies to assist Bruce at Bannockburn. 
The writer states that there is evidence of Jed- 
burgh being one of these, but he does not name 
any others. Can any of your antiquarian readers 
supply this information ? T. 


Winchester: Bicétre.—In Notre Dame de 
Paris, Livre 4™°, c. 2., occurs the following pas- 
sage : — 

“ C’était un moulin sur une colline, prés du chateau 
de Winchestre ( Bicétre).” 

Can you inform me how the name of Winches- 
ter had got into the environs of Paris in the 
fifteenth century? And is Bicétre a corruption 
of the former ? IGNoRAMus. 


Names ending in -son.— May I take the oppor- 
tunity of inquiring how it happens that, of the 
numerous and common surnames in -son (as Jon- 
son), so very few instances appear before 1600, 
and so many in Charles I.’s time? IGnoramus. 


Gray's Inn Pieces.—In Farquhar's “ Sir Harry 
Wildair,” Act I. Se. 1. (Leigh Hunt's Dramatic 
Works of Wycherley, §c., Moxon, 1840, p. 543.), 
we have a notice of these (apparently) counterfeit 
coins : — 

“ Parley. Then give me earnest. 

“ Standard. Five guineas. 

“ Parley. Are they right? 
amongst ’em ?— All right as my leg. 

Will any correspondent explain the allusion 
here ? Acug. 


Robert Peyton.—In the Sale Catalogue of Dr. 
Bliss’s MSS. occurs (lot 186.) Robert Peyton, Of 
the Holy Eucharist, dedicated to Henry Earl of 
Holland, Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. This note is added — 

“ With an autograph note from Sir Henry Ellis to Dr. 
Bliss, stating he was unable to trace who Robert Peyton, 
the author, was. The author, in his dedication, says, ‘I 
have travelled many countries, seen many cities and 


[ Giving her money. ] 
No Gray’s Inn pieces 
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courts, served in Italy against the Turke and Spaniard, | 
but by the blessing of God I officiat at God’s altar,’ &c. 
The author was a Roman Catholic.” 


We take it that the author was the younger 
son of Sir John Peyton, Bart. of Isleham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, by Alice, daughter of Sir Edward 
Osborne (Lord Mayor of London 1585). He was 
elected from Eton to King’s College, Cambridge, 
1609, proceeded B.A. 16—, but did not commence 
M.A. till 1629. He has Latin verses in the Uni- 
versity collection on the death of Henry Prince 
of Wales, 1612. In Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses 
(212.) it is stated that he travelled into Italy, 
studied the law, and was a justice of the peace, 
but afterwards took orders. In Wotton’s Baronet- 
age (i. 31.), and Burke's Extinct and Dormant | 
Baronetage (400.), he is erroneously called Fellow 
of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

We hope through the medium of your columns 
to obtain farther information respecting this gen- 
tleman, especially the date of his death. 

C. H. anp Tompson Coorzr. 


Endowed Schools. — Can any one of your corre- 
spondents inform me what is the present condition 
of the following endowed schools, which were 
(some fifty or sixty years since) among the most 
successful in England. They are, I believe, all 
greatly dependant on the good sense and friendly 

“cooperation of the trustees, that is, the mayor and 
corporation of the several towns to which they be- 
long. Much is now said about the importance of 
rural associations in the neighbourhood of schools. 
All these schools, though in towns, possess that 
advantage. The schools about which I would in- 
quire are those of Exeter, Norwich, Tiverton, 
and Reading. If I am rightly informed, the two 
last are nearly extinct. E. C. H. 


Henry Holme.—His Manual of Prayers, Medi- 
tations, and Thanksgivings, with Verses of Man's 
Mortality and Hope of Resurrection, 1690, forms 
lot 133. in the Sale Catalogue of Dr. Bliss’s 
MSS. Is anything more known of the author? 
One of the name was of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1671, M.A. 1675. Another was 


Fellow of Trinity College, B.A. 1715, M.A. 1719, 


Taxer of the University, 1721, and B.D. 1727. 
C. H. anp ‘lnompson Coorer. 


Cambridge, 


Sh Rock, Dover.— Which of tk : : 
“rece. dpa mm ee oP eee | pears in my copy (the collection of the Works in 


cliffs at Dover was named “ as ?” Before 

hanging was introduced as a punishment convicted 

females were thrown off from Sharpness, the Tar- 
G 


ian rock of Dover. . R. L. | : 
pe 2 | p. 338., the Bishop says, “ Secondly, that the 


Edward Courtenay and his Twenty Arguments.— 
I have a manuscript of some 150 pages, entitled : 


“ Twenty Arguments against the Oath of Alleadgiance, 
Propounded to Mr. Preston, and other Defenders of the 





lished on that subject in the name of Mr. Howard. By a 
Lay-Catholicke. ‘ Jurabis in veritate et in iustitia, et in 
on 


Judicio.’ Jerem. iv. 2 

In a different hand is added : 

“ Composed by Edw. Courtenay, who died a Confessor 
in y® Comon Goale at Exon.” 

I shall be obliged to anyone who can tell me if 
this work was ever published? Who Edward 
Courtenay was, and the date of his death? and 
where I could see or obtain a copy of the pam- 
phlet published in the name of Mr. Howard ? 

It may be observed that a correct quotation 
from the Prophet would not have afforded so apt 
a motto for the writer. The words of Jeremiali 
are: — 

“ Et jurabis; Vivit Dominus in veritate, et in judicio, 
et in justicia.” 

G. CuarmMan. 

Samuel Grascome. — What is known of this non- 
juring divine in addition to the notice of him in 
The Life of John Kettlewell, pp. 325—330? He 
died in 1718. Did he reside at Caen Wood, 
Hampstead, in 1703 ? J. YEOWELL. 


Post-man and Tub-man. — Two barristers prac- 
tising in the Court of Exchequer hold offices 
which are designated by these whimsical names ; 
and by virtue of their offices have pre-audience 
in certain causes and at certain times. Can any 
of your correspondents tell me the origin of those 
offices, and their particular privileges, and who 
has the patronage of them ? LEGALIS. 


Turges of Bristol.—Is anything known of one 
“ Dr. Turges of Bristol,” living in 1689 ? 
Rk, C. W. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Scottish Book of Common Prayer in 1662.— 
Public attention having been lately much called 
to the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England, with the view of having the services 
abridged ; and the repetition of the Lord's Prayer 
being commented upon, as one of the obvious re- 
dundancies, I beg to invite the attention of your 
readers to the following passage in a charge for 
“ Discipline and for Worship” of Archbishop 
Leighton (then Bishop Leighton) to the clergy of 
the diocesan synod of Dunblane. The charge ap- 


one volume by Aikman, published in Edinburgh 
in 1839) to have been delivered in September, 
1662, and under the second head, “ For Worship,” 


Lord's Prayer be restored to more frequent use; 


| likewise the Doxology and the Creed.” The time 


of this charge would be a little more than two 
years after the restoration of Charles II. (May 29, 


said Oath, in satisfaction of a late bitter Provocation pub- 1660), and on this I beg to inquire whether any 
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of your readers possess a copy of the Common 
Prayer then in use in Scotland, against which the 
good bishop inveighs? and whether it was pub- 
lished by authority? and whether, besides the 
points above referred to, it deviates from the 
Common Prayer-Book now in use in our church? 
Patto-Lrienton. 

[In 1660, when episcopacy was restored in Scotland, 
the Common Prayer was not ordained to be used; but 
the public worship was to be conducted in the extem- 
porary manner. The Book of Common Prayer sanctioned 
by Abp. Laud can hardly be said to have been used: it 
was silenced by a popular tumult, as soon as the attempt 
was made to introduce it, on July 23, 1637. 
afterwards a sort of remembrance of it was issued by the 


cording to the Forme of the Kirke of Scotland, our Bre- 
thren in Faith and Covenant,” 1644, with C. R. on the 
title-page, 12mo. It was a brief abstract of Calvin’s Ge- 
neva Prayer-Book, derived through Knox’s Book of 


' 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





has been generally, but erroneously, ascribed to 
Burns, among whose writings it has no place. 
As he does not even name the piece in his pro- 
tracted correspondence with Thomson, in which 
he alludes to nearly all the gems of Scottish song, 
we may conclude it to have been published sub- 
sequent to his death in 1796, : 


[ Wilson, in his Songs of Scotland, has the following 
note on this song: “ This beautiful pathetic song is by 
many considered to have been written by Burns, and fre- 
quently do I receive requests to sing Burns’s song of 


| *The Land o’ the Leal’; it was written, however, by a 


Seven years | 


Common Order, and contains the Apostles’ Creed and | 


Lord’s Prayer, but not the doxology. 
Bishop Leighton may have used this feeble production. 
Cf. Stephens’ Hist. of the Church of Scotland, ii, 460,., and 
Hall’s Fragment. Lit. i. 85—98.] 


Private Chaplains. — Will some reader of “N. 
& Q.” kindly resolve the following questions ? — 

1, Can every peer appoint his private chaplain ? 
if not, by what right do certain noblemen do so? 

2. Can a commoner do the same ? 

3. Ifa commoner build a chapel in connexion 
with his dwelling, intending it for family worship 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, could he call upon the bishop 
to consecrate it? or, would it be necessary to have 
the bishop’s licence for its being used as a place of 
Divine worship? And would consecration, or 
licensing, throw such a chapel open to all who may 
choose to demand admission, although situated in 
the private grounds of an individual ? M. C, 


[ All peers, as well as certain commoners, are allowed by | 


law (according to their rank and office) to “ retain” one or 
more private chaplains. Thus an archbishop may have 
eight; a Duke or Bishop six; Marquis or Earl five; a 
Viscount four; a Baron three; the Master of the Rolls, 
the King’s Secretary, Treasurer, Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, and Almoner, each of them two; the Superior 
Judges, the Chancellors of the Exchequer and of the Duchy 
of Lancaster,the Attorney and Solicitor-General, &c. each 
of them “ one chaplain having one benefice with cure,” but 
who may be non-resident on the same, Chaplains “re- 
tained ” by Peers of the Realm may purchase a licence or 
dispensation, and take two benefices with cure of souls, 
provided such benefices are not farther distant from ea®h 
other than thirty miles. 

Private chapels attached to the dwellings of peers or 
commoners need no consecration by a bishop: such places 
of worship are wholly independent of him; he neither 
grants a “ licence” to the officiating chaplain, nor has he 
the power to “deprive” him. Such chapels being strictly 
private the public therefore cannot demand admission into 
them. ] 


“The Land o the Leal.’ —Who wrote our 
much-admired lyric “ The Land o’ the Leal.” It 


It is probable that | 


lady, who has contributed many excellent songs to The 
Scottish Minstrel, under the signature of B. B. She still 


oa : on M > a | lives [1842], but has an objection to her name appeari 
Kirk, entitled “The New Booke of Common Prayer, ac- | ot - ! eo ae ee 


in print as an guthor ss. The song of ‘ The Land o’ the 
Leal’ was written, I believe, as the supposed dying 
thoughts of Burns, when bidding a last farewell to his 
Bonnie Jean.” Consult also Tie Select Songs of Scotland, 
published by W. Hamilton, 1#48, p. 202.]) © 


Bishop Kennett's Register.— Was the second 


| volume of this valuable work ever published ? 








If not, where are the collections which the bishop 
made for it ? Hitron Henpury. 
[The second volume of Bishop Kennett’s Register is 
among his other numerous manuscripts in the Lansdowne 
collection in the British Museum, The Bishop’s MSS., 
chiefly relating to Ecclesiastical History and the biogra- 
phy of churchmen, consist of 107 volumes. } . 


Oast Houses. — What is the derivation of the 
word oast ? The word does not appear in Richard- 
son's Dictionary ; and though it does in Johnson's 
no derivation is there given. Oo. 

[ Todd says, “ perhaps from the Latin ustus, of uro, to 
burn. In some places it is pronounced oost.” Webster 
queries it from Greek eora, or Lat. ustus, a kiln. } 


Sir Thomas Scawen. — Information of the date 
of the death of Sir Thomas Scawen, who was Al- 
derman of Cornhill Ward, and had died before 
the end of the year 1748, will much oblige F. H. 

{Sir Thomas Scawen died September 22, 1730. See 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, ii. 510.) 





Replies. 
NEWTON'S APPLE. 
(2™ S. v. 312.) 

“ Apples,” says Phillips, “ in Herbarism or sim- 
pling, are used, not only for the fruit of the apple- 
tree, but for all sort of round fruit.” I have a 
book by a French philosopher to prove that the 
moon is an egg laid by the earth. Put these things 
tovether, and we may arrive at an understanding 
of the true conclusion, which is, that Newton's 
apple was the moon, and that he made use of no 
other. All who know the great first step in the 
verification of gravitation will see this at once. 
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To what your correspondent has given should 
be added that the very apple-tree from which 
Newton's apple fell—I mean Mrs. Conduitt’s 
apple, not the moon — has been settled. The fol- 
lowing is Sir David Brewster's note upon the sub- 
ject (vol. i. p. 27.) :— 

“ Neither Pemberton nor Whiston, who received from 
Newton himself the History of his first Ideas of Gravity, 
records the story of the falling apple. It was mentioned, 
however, to Voltaire by Catherine Barton, Newton’s 
niece, and to Mr. Green by Martin Folkes, the President 
of the Royal Society. We saw the apple-tree in 1814, and 
brought away a portion of one of its roots. The tree was 
so much decayed that it was taken down in 1820, and the 
wood of it carefully preserved by Mr. Turnor of Stoke 
Rocheford. See Voltaire’s Philosophie de Newton, 3me 
part. Chap. iii, Green’s Philosophy of Expansive and 
Contractive Forces, p. 972., and Rigaud’s Hist. Essay, 


“ Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to testify it, 
therefore deny it not.” I shall now proceed to 
some grave criticism upon the whole story. 

First, was it an apple? This is very important. 
Voltaire only says, les fruits unarbre. Folkes 
certainly says, pomum, but this word is only some 
round fruit. fs it not Virgil who talks of the 
poma of a mulberry-tree? If Hegel could have 
thought objectively for a moment or two, he 
would have seized these points. Next, though 
the story is mentioned in the draft of the account 
sent to Fontenelle which is found in the Conduitt 
papers, it does not occur in the éloge which was 
the consequence. Now, looking at the fact that 
Fontenelle was a writer who loved anecdote, and 
was very unlikely to omit so possible and pleasant 
a story as that of the apple, there is strong pre- 
sumption that either Mrs. Conduitt or ber husband 
struck it out, and did not transmit it to Fontenelle. 
There is then nothing certain except that Newton's 
niece talked about some fall of fruit, and that we 
have recollections of her conversation by Voltaire 
and Folkes. If we remember how conversations 
grow by repetition, we may think it possible that 
Newton, in casual talk, mentioned the fall of some 
fruit as having once struck his mind when he was 
pondering on the subject of the moon's motion, 








and that Mrs. Conduitt made too much of it. | 


Hence Green's pomum, and its common rendering 
of apple, followed by the actual discovery that 
there was an apple-tree at Woolsthorpe, and, it 
should seem, on/y one. 

‘The story of the apple is pleasant enough, and 
would need no serious discussion, if it were not 
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of such men as Newton is lowered. It should be 
known that the idea had been for many years 
floating before the minds of physical inquirers, 
in order that a proper estimate may be formed 
of the way in which Newton’s power cleared 
away the confusions, and vanquished the diffi- 
culties, which had prevented very able men from 
proceeding beyond conjecture. 

In 1609 Kepler published his famous work on 
the planet Mars, in which he establishes his cele- 
brated laws; in 1618 he published his Epitome 
Astronomia Copernicane. Newton began to think 
of gravitation in 1666. In both works, but es- 
pecially * in the second, Kepler raises the idea of 
the planets being moved by a force from the sun. 
He lays especial stress on the fact that the nearer 
a planet to the sun the more rapidly does it move. 
And he implies and inclines to the hypothesis that 
this force must be inversely as the distance from 
the sun. In 1645, when Newton was three years 
old, Bouillaud (see Penny Cyclopedia) published 
his Astronomia Philolaica, in which he combats 
Kepler, and makes the very remarkable anticipa- 
tion that the force, if any, could not be inversely 
as the distance, but as the square of the distance. 
In 1673, before Newton had published anything, 
Huyghens published his Horologium Oscillatorium, 
at the end of which he gave the complete results 
of circular motion, without demonstration. We 
here find, so far as the circle is concerned, the 
very propositions on centrifugal and centripetal 
balance which Newton gave in the Principia. 
We may presume that Newton, a learned mathe- 
matician as well as an inventive one, knew both 
Kepler and Bouillaud in 1666. On Newton and 
Huyghens I shall probably propose a query, when 
I have further considered a point to which this 
article has drawn my attention. 

What then did Newton do? He compared the 
fall of the moon with the fall of a stone, and showed 
that the effects are as the inverse squares of the 
distances. He deduced Kepler's laws as conse- 
quences of this hypothesis, and connected elliptic 
motion with the law of the inverse square of the 
distance. He abolished the mysterious centre to 
and from which motions were supposed to take 
place, and introduced universal gravitation (the 
adjective, not the substantive, is Newton's dis- 
covery): showing that if every particle attract 
every other particle inversely as the square of 
tlie distance, a whole sphere will attract as if its 


| mass were collected at its centre. This last, one 


connected with a remarkable misapprehension. | 


As told, the myth is made to convey the idea 
that the fall of an apple put into Newton's mind 
what had never entered into the mind of any one 
before him, namely, the same kind of attraction 


apple and the earth. In this way the real glory 


of the most important points of Newton's con- 
nexion of theory and fact, has nothing which 
strikes: for people in general would imagine that 
the result must be true in all cases. But in truth 
it is true only for the inverse square, and for the 


| direct distance, a law which is out of the question. 
between celestial bodies as exists between an | es 





* I will not answer for the first edition: the one before 
me is of 1635. 
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These are the points in which Newton starts 
in advance of his predecessors, with a powerful 
body of deduction substituted for ingenious con- 
jectures: there is no occasion to say anything 
of what followed. Bouillaud, in raising an ob- 
jection to Kepler, had asked why the planets 
are to be stupidi, while the sun is anima motriz ; 
why the sun is to move the earth, and not the 
earth to move the moon. It used to be said, I 
think of Charles Fox, that before he proceeded to 
demolish his opponent, he would recapitulate that 
opponent’s argument with so much additional 
force and clearness, that his friends trembled for 
his power to answer, until he proceeded to show 
them that those who know best how to thrust 
know best how to parry. SBouillaud seems to 
have gone to work in the same way; at least as 
to the first branch of the performance: before 
proceeding to demolish Kepler, he gives him the 
inverse square of the distance, and a considerable 
approach towards universal gravitation. 

I end with two anagrams* of Newton's name, 
this instant seen, which will illustrate my subject. 
As to some part of Newton's preliminary ideas, 
we must say Not new; as to the rest, Went on. 

A. De Morean. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
(2™¢ §. vi. 86.) 


Possessed with the full desire to forward the at- 
tempts of your correspondents to rescue the fast- 
fading inscriptions in our churches frem impending 
obliteration, these preliminary suggestive hints are 
thrown out to forward the end proposed. 

It is probable the first division will be formed 
of inscriptions bearing dates previous to the year 
1500. As many of these have been published by 
local historians, others are preserved in the British 
Museum, and some are in private collections, the 
question naturally presents itself whether they 
should be recopied to form parts of the proposed 
national collection. 

The second division would probably be formed 
of inscriptions in which some or all of the requi- 
site dates are omitted. Here it may be asked, 
and the question merits the attention of antiqua- 
ries, At what period were dates first introduced 
in reference to the birth or death of the individual 
recorded, and more particularly when was the age 
first deemed a necessary part of every monumental 
inscription ? 

It is unnecessary now to occupy your space 


* To exhaust the subject, the following may be added. 
As to perceptions, no newt ; as to reputations, won ten, that 
is, remembering that he was not appreciated (how much 
soever admired ) in his own day, ten now. If any one can 
make more out of the word, I think it must be by Swe- 
denborg’s theory of correspondences, or something equally 
potent, 
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with farther suggestions; some plan must be de- 
finitely arranged. That one difficulty satisfacto- 
rily adjusted, and there remains but little doubt 
that copies of these valuable records will be for- 
warded from every part of the kingdom. 

A tolerably large collection of extracts from 
parish registers, and fully bearing out the pre- 
mises of S. F. Creswett, are fully at his service 
on application. H. D’Aveney. 





It is certainly time for the Society of Antiqua- 
ries to act energetically in carrying out at once 
their proposed measures for the permanent re- 
cording of inscriptions in our churchyards, other- 
wise the less enthied among the population of this 
country will in a few years know very little of 
their ancestors. A new source of mischief has 
arisen among a certain active class of Gothic revi- 
valists, who so love to meddle with and mend our 
old churches and their precincts, that very soon 
little but nineteenth century work will remain, 
They have now taken to advocate the laying 
prostrate all the old tombstones in our church- 
yards, so that the weather, and the feet of passers- 
by, will very speedily obliterate every vestige of 
inscription. 

This has just been most ruthlessly done at the 
parish church of Oakham: every stone has been 
uprooted, shifted, and laid flat on its back, so as 
to form footpaths all round the church. 

Is there no ecclesiastical authority competent to 
cope with this new phase of barbarism? Has any 
one an unrestrainable power to do what he likes 
with the memorials of the parishioners? May he 
with impunity shift them about hither and thither, 
rending them from the spots they were meant to 
mark, and converting these consecrated slabs into 
paving-stones ? 

We had at Oakham some picturesque groups 
of these monumental stones; all now are reduced 
to a dead level, apparently for the sole purpose of 
providing a commodious play-ground for the 
parish school. 

Cannot a churchyard be set in order without 
scattering to the wind the bones of the parishioners, 
and destroying their tombstones ? (?). 





SERFDOM IN ENGLAND, 
(2™ S. vi. 90.) 

Your correspondent, Mr. Kensinoton, has been 
misinformed. There have been no serfs in Eng- 
land for at least two centuries. We have not as 
yet, probably never shall have, evidence to prove 
the exact date when all Englishmen became free. 
It would, however, be very difficult to find villains 
anywhere except in the law books after the acces- 
How long the villain 
continued to be a part of the English constitution 











in the imagination of our lawyers, it is not easy | 
to tell. A form of manumission, or “ Release | 
from Villenage,” is given in the fourth edition of | 
The Compleat Clerk, Containing the best Forms of | 
all Sorts of Presidents for Conveyances and Assur- 
ances and other Instruments now in use and practise, 
&c. London, mpcuxxvu.; and it is not unlikely | 
that it continued to be reprinted among forms 
“ now in use” till a much later period. As it is 
probable that few of your readers have ever seen 
such a document, it is worth printing once | 
again : — 
“ To all to whom these Presents shall come, &c. T.H., 
Lord of the Mannor of D., sendeth Greeting. WHeEreas 
A. B., otherwise called A. B., our Native Son of C. B., 
otherwise C.B. our Native belonging, or appendant to 
our Mannor of D. in the County of E., was begotten in | 
Villenage, and for such a one, and as such a one was 
commonly called, held, had and reputed openly, publicly, 
and privately. Kxow re, that I, the said T. H., for divers 
good and lawful causes me thereto moving, for me and 
my heirs fur ever manumitted, released, and from the 
yoak of Servitude and Villenage discharged, and by 
these my Letters Patents do manumit, free, discharge the 
said A.B. with all his Sequels begotten or to be begotten, 
with all his Goods and Chattels, Lands and Tenements 


by him already bought or hereafter to be bought what- | 


soever. Know YE also, that 1 the said T. H. to have 
Remised, Released, and for me my Heirs, &c. hath quit- 
claimed, and by this my present Writing do remit, re- 
lease, and quitclaim unto the said A. B. and his Heirs, 
and all his Sequels, all and all manner of Actions real 
and personal, Suits, Quarrels, Services, Challenges, Tres- 
passes, Debts and Demands whatsoever, which against 
the said A. B. or any of the Heirs of his Sequels, or any 
of them, I have or had, or which I or my Heirs hereafter 
might have by reason of the Servitude and Villenage 
aforesaid, or for any other cause whatsoever, from the 
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year an act was passed (15 Geo. III. cap. 28.) 
releasing these people from bondage by a gradual 
process. All persons beginning to work after the 
passing of the act were to be considered free; but 
those who had already worked could only obtain 
their freedom after a term of years, and then 
only by an expensive process. The consequence 


| was, that until the ‘passing of the act of 1799 
(39 Geo. IIL. cap. 39.), which declared that all 


colliers “shall be free from their servitude,” 
there were thousands in a state of slavery. 
*Epwarp Peacock. 
The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 





GLASTONBURY AND WELLS CONCORD OF 1327. 
(2™ S. vi. 106.) 
I would suggest that the latter paragraphs of 


| this very interesting document should be read as 


follows :— 


“ Furthermore, that the Dean and his successors may 
have Common of Pasture for all manner of Cattle, also 


| Turbary [turf for fuel] in the moiety [half] which re- 


beginning of the World until the day of the making of | 


these presents; so that neither I the said T.H. nor my 
Heirs, nor any other by or for us, or in our names, any 
action, right, title, claim, interest or demand of Villenage 
or Servitude by the King’s Writ, or by any other means 
whatsoever against the said A. B. or his Sequels begotten 
or to be begotten, or against the Goods, Chattels, Lands, 
and Tenements, purchased or hereafter to be purchased 
from henceforth may exact, claim, or challenge, at any 
time hereafter, but that we be wholly and for ever barred 
by these Presents. And I, the said T. H. and my Heirs, 
the said A. B., with all his Sequels begotten or to be be- 
gotten Free men against all men will warrant for ever by 
these presents. In Witness, &c.” 


Although slavery had died out in England | 
ages before, it yet remained in full vigour in the | 
| and “ ollet :” a fuel house being in this neighbour- 


mining districts of Scotland till about eighty 
years ago, and was not finally abolished until 
quite the close of the last century. Until the 
year 1775 colliers and salters were their masters’ 


property as absolutely as the serfs of the middle | 
ages. Little seems to be recorded of their con- | 


dition ; but as, under the most humane and en- 


lightened system of management, underground | 


labourers are ever the most degraded of the popu- 
lation, we may be sure that when to this was 
added the farther debasement of personal slavery, 


their lot must have been very dreadful, In that | 


maineth to the Abbot, and have Hogsties [pigsties] in 
the same moiety, and take Ollers [alder-wood } and soil 
to repair them. 

“* And the Abbot to have the like Common of [q. and] 

logsties in the Dean’s moiety. 

* And that all the Tenants of the Dean and Abbot free 
and villains, and other their nearest neighbour’s tenants, 
may have Common of Pasture and Turbary in both the 
moieties of the moor called Yealmore (at this present not 
enclosed) as they wont to have. 

“ And to build and repair Hogsties, and all their Cattle 
to chase and reghase to the water for ever.” 

The words “ build” and “repair” might be ap- 
plied to pigsties, but not to hogget or hog sheep ; 
and the phrase, “ Common of hogs,” or “ hoggets,” 
I have never seen: and all the commons that I know 
of, are either for * sheep,” for “ cows,” for “ horses, 
oxen, cows, and sheep,” or for “all manner of 
cattle.” (In later records, “ omnimoda animalia,”) 

If the phrase in the Concord, “ comon of hog- 
sties,” be read “common and hogsties,” there ap- 
pears to be no difficulty. 

Dr. Bosworth, in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
has : — 

“ Auer, the alder tree. 
Atet. Fire, combustibles,” 
These words being, no doubt, pronounced “oller” 


hood still called an “ ollet house.” 

If Iva could inform us whether alder trees 
grow at the place in question, or, better still, if he 
could refer to the original concord, which is pro- 
bably in Latin, or possibly Norman, he would in 
the former case do much to solve the difficulties ; 
and in the latter explain the matter beyond doubt, 
as the Latin words of the original concord would 
not present any of the doubts which arise on the 
English translation. F, A. Cargineton. 

Ogbourne St. George. 
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THE TESTAMENT OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS, 
(2"4 §. vi. 88.) 


A very good copy of this book (which Dibdin 
calls “ one of the most’ popular manuals of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries”) is now be- 
fore me. The title-page is the same as that of the 
copy referred to by G. N., but is an earlier edi- 
tion. “ London: printed by AZ. Clark for the 
Company of Sfationers, 1681.” It has in the lower 
half of the page a very good woodcut, within an 
oval, in the style of Ze Petit Bernard, which I 
take to be the Israelites dancing before the golden 





calf; and has a full-length figure on a single page, | 


with verses beneath, before each “ Testament.” 
‘These woodcuts, though originally good, have evi- 
dently seen considerable service. 
letter, small 12mo. After an epistle “ To the 
Christian Reader,” signed “ Richard Day,” of five 
pages, comes — 

“The Testament of Jacob made at his ‘death to his 
Twelve sons, the Patriarchs, concerning what should be- 
tide them in the last days; gathered oyt of Genesis, 48. 
49., and added unto this Book.” 


In the middle of this page is a woodcut of Jacob 
bolstered up in bed with his sons about him, in 
the same style as that on the title-page. The 
following lines are below : — 
* Come hearken my Sons, two things I give, 
My blessing, and my ban ; 
The first to them that godly live ; 
The last to wicked man.” 


This Testament of Jacob is on the six following 
pages. ‘Then follow on 133 pages without pagin- 
ation “ The Testament of the Patriarchs ” in their 
order, and it concludes with the account in two 
pages how these Testaments were first found, and 
translated out of Greek into Latin. It appears 
from the Epistle to the Christian Reader that this 
Testament of Jacob was added by Richard Day, 
son of the famous printer John Day, who pub- 
lished editions of the book in 1577 and 1581. 
From the title-page of this last edition, as given 
by Dibdin (“* Now Englished by A. G.”) the 
English translation is ascribed to Arthur Golding. 
The Testaments themselves, as your remarks have 
shown, are apocryphal. Watt in his Bib. Brit., 
article “ Wuiston,” however, gives a list of Dis- 
sertations by him, one of which is “ A Dissertation 


A subsequent owner, “ Mary Cox, 1713,” sub- 
joins this to her autograph : — 
“ In serueing God if I neglect my nebour, 
My zeal hath lost its proof and I my Labour.” 


D.S. 





INVOLUNTARY VERSIFICATION, 
(2°¢ S. vi. 121.) 
The following appeared in the Atheneum of 
August 15, 1846 (No. 981.): it will correct and 
amplify some of Mr. Nicuoxs’s instances : — 


“ The Master of Trinity College, Dr. Whewell, a for- 
tunate man in many respects, was yet unfortunate enough, 


| five and twenty years ago, to fall into one of Nature’s 


It is in black | 


traps. He made some verses in the same manner in 
which M. Jourdain made prose. In his work on Me- 
chanics, he happened to write literatin and verbatim, 
though not lineatim, as follows :— 
“¢ There is no force, however great, 

Can stretch a cord, however fine, 

Into a horizontal line, 

Which is accurately straight.’ 

“ The author will never hear the last of this :—he can- 
not expect it. Seeing we know not what edition of this 
tetrastich, the other day, in one of the reviews, we thought 
that possibly the legitimate use might be made of: it. 
The legitimate use of an accidental versification is the 
justification, by means of it, of some existing stanza. No 
kind of rhythm or metre is permanently pleasing to the 


| ear, unless it be one of those into which the ear sometimes 


to prove the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs | 
' 


equally Canonical. 1727.” 

An early possessor of my copy has enriched it 
on a blank page with Ais MS. address to the 
Christian Reader. The first verse is as follows 
(there are six in all): — 

“ Here is the patriarch’s Life 
and conuersation) 
But to beleeue in Christ is true 

John 6 cha. [Saluation ]. 
and y® 47 verse,” 


Act 4% 12 


falls of itself. Some one (we forget who) of our older 
critics, in illustration of iambic metre, says, ‘ Such verse 
we make wher we are writing prose; such verse we 
make in common conversation.’ Now, it so happens— 
and we believe has not been noticed — that Dr. Whewell’s 
fit of the absent muse precisely copies a French stanza, 
used, among others, by Voltaire,—as in the following ad- 
vice to the English : — 
“*¢ Travaillez pour les connoisseurs 

De tous les tems, de tous les ages, 

Et répandez sur vos ouvrages 

La simplicité de vos meeurs.’ 

A little before the occurrence of the preceding, Prof. 
Woodhouse, in his Treatise on Astronomy, was more un- 
fortunate than Mr. Whewell ;—for he only made the first 
half of a stanza,—and left the undergraduates to add the 
second. ‘To understand the meaning, it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Woodhouse was then superintending, for 
the University, the completion of the Observatory, which 
was to be his own official residence; and some dissatis- 
faction had been expressed at the expense of ornamenting 
the grounds. So, between them, Woodhouse and the 
wags made the following : — 

“ «If a spectator 
Be at the equator, 
At the point represented by A:— 
So says Mr. Woodhouse, 
Who lives in the good house * 
For which other people must pay.’ 

“ The review above alluded to takes notice of an older 

commencement of a stanza, from ‘ Smith’s Optics,’ which 


| has not yet found its other half: —we venture to suggest 


one;— 
“¢ Tf parallel rays 
Come contrary ways, 
And fall upon opposite sides ; — 
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Says one to the other, 
Oh, brother! oh, brother! 
They make us take terrible rides,’” 


So far the Atheneum. I may add that old 


Fuller's translation of Ovid's precatory verse has 


been made the basis of a story about Dr. Watts, 
who is made to have been afflicted with involun- 
tary versification in his childhood, and to have 
propitiated his father as follows : — 
“ Pray, father, do some pity take, 
And I will no more verses make.” 

There is an instance of successive verses, I 
think, in the third part of Dickens's Christmas 
Carol, beginning — 

“ Far in this den of infamous resort.” 


M. 





Add to the instances noted by Mr. Nicnots 


the following, which have been extracted from | 


the most popular works of Mr. Charles Dickens. 
They are written in blank verse, of irregular 
metre and rhythms, common with Southey, Shel- 
ley, and others : — 
* Newiy’s Funerar. 
(From Oliver Twist.) 
“ And now the bell — the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day, 
And listened to with solemn pleasure, 
E’en asa living voice — 
Rung its remorseless toll for her, 
So young, so beautiful, so good. 


“ Decrepit age, and vigorous life, 

And blooming youth, and helpless infancy, 
Poured forth — on crutches, in the pride of strength 
And health, in the fall blush 
Of promise, the mere dawn of life — 

To gather round hertomb. Old men were there, 
Whose eyes were dim 
And senses failing — 

Grandames who might have died ten years ago, 
And still been old — the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
The palsied, 

The living dead in many shapes and forms, 

To see the closing of this early grave. 
What was the death it would shut in 
To that which still could crawl and creep above it! 


“ Along the crowded path they bare her now; 
Pure as the new-fallen snow 
That covered it; whose day on earth 
Had been as fleeting. 
Under that porch, where she sat when Heaven 
In mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 
She passed again, and the old church 
Received her in its quiet shade.” 


* Oh! it is hard to take to heart 
The lesson that such deaths will teach, 
But let no man reject it, 
For it is one that all must learn, 
And is a mighty, universal Truth. 
When Death strikes down the innocent and young, 
For every fragile form from which he lets 
The parting spirit free, 
A hundred virtues rise, 
In shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 


To walk the world and bless it. 
Of every tear 
That sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves, 
Some good is born, some gentler nature comes.” 
Throughout the whole of the above only two 
unim portant words have been omitted—“ in” and 
‘a-": = grandames ” has been substituted for 
“ mainsion” and “ e’en” for “ almost.” And 
the following is from the concluding paragraph of 
Nicholas Nickleby : — 
“ The grass was green above the dead boy’s grave, 
Trodden by feet so small and light, 
That not a daisy drooped its head 
Beneath their pressure. 

Through all the spring and summer time 
Garlands of fresh flowers, wreathed by infant hands, 
Rested upon the stone.” 

A somewhat similar kind of versification in the 
prose may be discovered in the 77th Chapter of 
Barnaby Rudge. é. 








The interesting paper on this subject in “N. & 
Q.” induces me to express an opinion I have long 
entertained, that Shakspeare often wrote in in- 
voluntary measure when he intended his minor 
characters to speak in prose; and that, in fact, he 
| could not help adopting rhythmical language for 

them. 

I am aware of Mr. Cotxier’s reasons for “ the 
constant confusion between verse and prose no- 

| ticeable in the printed productions of Shakspeare “s 
but cannot believe that the poet intended lines of 
verse in many passages which are printed as such 
in modern editions. 

In the first and second folios, the description of 
Queen Mab (Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Se. 4.) is 
printed as prose, except the last sentence. But in 
the English Parnassus (1677, p. 337.), by Josua 
Poole, the following lines are quoted as distinct 
lines of measure; and they are the whole of the 
imperfect quotation from Romeo and Juliet : — 

| “ Drawn by a team of little Atomies ; 

The Waggon-spokes made of a Spinner’s legs ; 

The cover of the wings of Grasshoppers, 

| Her traces of the smallest Spider’s web, 

Her collars of the Moon-shine’s wat’ry beams, 

Her Wagoner a small gray-coated Gnat, 

Her Charriot is an empty Hasel Nut 

Made by a Squirrel.” 

It may be observed that the possessive or geni- 
tive cases are here all marked by an apostrophe ; 
whereas such was not the rule at an early date in 
the seventeenth century. 

Queries. Whence did Josua Poole derive his 
authority for division of the lines? When was 
| the rule established for marking the genitive case 

by an apostrophe ? 

I can point to one example of the kind in the 
first folio edition of Romeo and Juliet ; and I may 
add that the definitions of this mark in Bailey, 
Johnson, and Webster require correction. J. R. 
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In Mr. Nicuoxs’s very interesting note, he 
cites as from ‘Tacitus : 

“ Auguriis patrum et priscé formidine sacram.” 

I cannot find it. 
would much oblige.* J. W. F. 
Replies ta Minor Queries. 

William Tyndale (2™* §. vi. 132.) — No impor- 
tant discovery has been made since Mr. Anderson 
published his Annals relative to this illustrious 
man. S. M. S. must be very careful in using any 
information derived from Anderson. His ex- 
tracts from MSS. and printed books are full of 
grievous blunders. In his effort to exalt Tyndale 
at the expense of Coverdale, he has selected pas- 
sages from the New Test. in vol. i. pages 537. and 


538., occupying forty-six lines, which are given as | 


literal. In these lines will be found 261 errors! 


What renders it more unpardonable is that the | 


reprints both of Coverdale and Tyndale are ac- 
curate. His errors, variations, and omissions, in 
copying letters and documents to which I referred 


him in the British Museum are surprisingly numer- | 


ous. In Ridley’s Letter, vol. i. p. 152., which An- 
derson says “ we give entire with the exception of 
avery few words which cannot be deciphered,” 
he has omitted one hundred and twenty words. 
I copied the whole letter, which is most deeply in- 
teresting. If S. M.S. will favour me with a visit 
copies of these and other documents may be in- 
spected. We yet want an accurate history of the 
English Bible, an imperial 8vo. illustrated, piquant, 
readable. G, Orror. 

Victoria Park, Hackney. 

Derivation of “ Sash” Windows (2 8. vi. 147.) 
— Sasse, in old English, was a lock or sluice. In 
Dutch, also, a sluice is sas. May not “sash win- 
dow” have been originally “sasse window,” or 
“sas window?” i. e. a window formed like a 
sluice, to let up and down. With this accords the 
Italian definition of a sasse or sluice: “ Quella 
chiusura de legname che si fa calare da alto a 
basso, per impedire il passaggio all acque.” On 
similar grounds, a sash window is sometimes de- 
scribed in vernacular French as a window “a 
la guillotine.” 


This view of the subject, however, by no means | 


forbids our connecting “sash window” with the 
Fr. chassis ; for there seems to have been some 
former relationship between chdssis, sasse, and 
sas. Tuomas Boys. 


Ancient Seal (2™ S. vi. 154.) —H. T. W.’s seal 
has produced a learned disquisition from Mr. 
Eastwoop, but which, I beg to submit, is rather 
beyond the mark. The seal, it appears to me, is 
quite innocent of the black art, or any dealings 
with mercury and magic. It belongs to a class, 





{* Vide De Moribus Germania, cap. xxxix. ] 


A more particular reference | 


by no means unfrequent, in which the legend of 
the seal is intended as a token of good will, fide- 
lity, love, or some such quality, in one correspon- 
dent towards the other. ‘Thus I have before me 
impressions of seals with these inscriptions: “ Je 
su prive,” “I am private, or secret ;” “Je su sel 
d’amour lel,” “I am the seal of true love.” Ac- 

cordingly, I decipher H. T. W.’s seal thus : — 

“ Je su sel 
Jolis e gai e lel.” 

“T am a seal, pretty, and gay, and true ; 


” 


which is, at any rate, a simpler explanation than 
Mr. Eastwoop’s. What the separate letter “c,” 
| following the legend, may mean, I cannot say; 
nor do I see anything cabalistic in the device. 
The double square is a common medieval figure ; 
and the head, dog, and branch form, no doubt, 
one of the rebuses so pleasant to the fancy of our 
forefathers. Very possibly, they may allude to 
the three terms of the inscription; and the long- 
haired head be intended to represent the gaiety, the 
tree or branch the beauty, and the dog the truth 
or fidelity. “Lege tege” is also found on many 
seals as a quibbling motto. I have one which 
| reads “ Tecta tege, lecta lege.” The seal must be 
a good example of the class; and I should be 
glad to possess an impression, if the owner would 
permit. C. R. Mannina. 
Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


Impressions on Seals (2™ §. v. 171. 225. 303.) 

— Where the impression is taken upon card for 
permanent preservation in a cabinet, I should 
strongly recommend your readers to melt the 

| wax by holding the card over the flame, and rub- 
| bing the end of the stick of wax over the surface ; 
or else by breaking off a few small pieces of the 
sealing-wax, and melting them on the card in the 

| same way. Hirron Henpoury. 


Daniel Quare (2™ §. vi. 13.) —A patent was 
granted to Quare, Aug. 2, 1695, for the invention 
of a portable weather-glass, or barometer, “ which,” 
in the words of the patent, “ may be removed and 
carried to any place, though turned upside down, 
without spilling one drop of the quicksilver, or 
letting any air into the tube.” W. D. Macray. 


Swearing (2™ 8S. v. 434.)— Your correspon- 
dent Mr. Hueues has given, as above, an instance 
of a penalty imposed for using profane language : 
allow me to note an account, given in the Chelms- 
Jord Chronicle some little time back, of the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial to commemorate a 
lengthened non-indulgence in that particular 
luxury :— . 

“During the past week handbills have been posted in 
and about Braintree, announcing the presentation of a 
*moke’ (donkey) to Henry Ogan, by the landlord of 
the Bird-in-Hand Inn, as a reward for the faithful per- 
| formance of a promise not to swear or use profane lan- 
guage for the term of six months. The novel gift was 
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accordingly on the 24th instant placed in a cart drawn 
by six other ‘neddies,’ and a procession was formed, 
headed by a pair of horses and a vehicle decorated with 
evergreens and colours, and containing a brass band and 
the hero, Ogan; and after parading the principal streets 
of the town returned to the Bird-in-Hand, where, before 
separating, they were entertained with an abundant sup- 
ply of good cheer.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop., | 


Brother of Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat (2™ S. v. 
335.) — Rev. Wa. Fraser, B.C.L., Alton, Staf- 
fordshire, requested information respecting the 
family of Fraser of Lovat. 

The writer being much interested in the clear- 
ing up of the uncertainty existing on the points 
mentioned by Mr. Fraser, has eagerly antici- 
pated the reply of some well-informed correspon- 
dent; but, as no person has answered the queries, 
and as the writer has attempted to investigate the 
matter, and possesses some little, though very 
uncertain information, he, in the absence of better, 
has much pleasure in offering it, and earnestly 
begs correction where wrong. 

The Fraser who killed the piper in a brawl was, 
I believe, either the younger brother or eldest 
son of Simon Lord Lovat, who was beheaded (I 
invite correction), but, at all events, he, had not 
Lord Lovat suffered attainder, was the heir to the 
title and estates. 

He was generally supposed to have fled to 
America, from whence claimants to the title, on 
the attainder being reversed, induced by this tra- 
dition, have appeared ; but no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in producing the slightest evidence to prove 
he did take refuge in America. 

Rev. Mr. Fraser says “ he is said to have fled 


into Wales, and to have died there.” May I ask | 


whence he derived this information ? — because, 


though having paid much attention to this point, | 


and personally acquainted with many members 
of the Lovat famil 
fore, in one family, which perhaps never men- 
tioned it before, and never has since. 

This tradition states he fled into Glamorgan- 


shire, and that after some years had elapsed he-| 


called himself indifferently Fraser and Lovat, by 
way of maintaining a species of identity. He mar- 


ried, and had issue, but whether any male I am | 


ignorant, but believe he had: however, one of his 
daughters espoused David Thomas, Gent., of 





Glynn-Nedd, Glamorgan, whose daughter by that | 
marriage was the grandmother of Major Hewett | 


of Tyr-Mab-Ellis, Glamorgan (vide Burke's Dic- 


tionary of Landed Gentry, 1858), who, together | 


with an old lady, a widow, whose name I forget, but 
whose maiden name, I think, was Fraser, represents 


this Fraser or Lovat (whether an impostor or | 


not), and who I believe possesses full and un- 
doubted proofs of the whole affair, and, had she 
been a male, of her right to the title. 

Major Hewett is a gentleman of great courtesy, 


y, I heard it only once be- | 


and he would, I am sure, be happy .to give names 
and dates, and every information in his power to 
Mr. Fraser. 

With respect to evidence of claimants’ proceed- 
ings, a namesake, Wm. Fraser, Esq., W. S., 41. 
Albany Street, Edinburgh, an amateur genealo- 
gist, will, I am sure, on application, afford all in- 
formation. Czpo Ixtup. 


Lotus, §c. (2 §. iv. 195. 221.; v. 138.) — In 
looking over the Egyptian-rooms in the British 
Museum a few days ago, I was much struck with 
the offering to Osiris, which consists of a T shaped 
altar, in which is placed a cake of a roundish form, 
while the Lotus-flower and stalk curve over the 
other two. This seems as if it might bear upon 
the questio vexata of the lotus and cake of India. 

It may be an accidental coincidence, but it is a 
singular one, that I have seen the lotus and circle 
represented at the summit of every division of a 
curved ivory Chinese fan (Buddhist); and I am 
told that among the Mahommedans the same form 
bears the name of the Prophet's fingers, and also 
at the same time resembles in a most striking 
manner the Ordnance mark, the so-called level 
and broad arrow, which we behold scattered all 
over England, from Cornhill to Cornwall; while 
the little roadside plant, the bird’s-foot trefoil, also 
gives this name, and bears the name of lotus. 
May not this likewise constitute the charm of 
“the five-leaved shamrock?” I should feel greatly 
obliged if any of your readers can throw any light 
on these curious coincidences. Might not this 
universal sign be made use of in engendering feel- 
ings of brotherhood between ourselves, Hindoos, 
Buddhists, and Mahommedans ? W. Tetx. 

Towcester. 


| “An Assailant of the Mathematical Sciences’ 
(2™ S. vi. 125.) — Proressor De Morean at this 
reference tells us of 


“An assailant of the mathematical sciences of no mean 
name, who was so little versed in the meaning of the most 
elementary terms that, in an attempt of his own to be ma- 
thematical, he Sirst declares two quantities to be one and the 
| same quantity, and then proceeds to state that of these two 
identical quantities the greater the one, the less is the other.” 


I do not say the case is incredible: but it is so 
| extraordinary that I should be personally obliged 
to him if he would give me the name of the as- 
sailant in question, and a reference to that work 
in which this strange contradiction occurs. 

C. Mansrietp Inciesy. 


Dryden's Lines on Milton (2 S. iv. 368.) —I 
have an old note which confirms I. Y.’s opinion ; 
but at the same time shows that Dryden was a 
| borrower from Salvaggi, who wrote thus : — 

“ Grecia Maxonidem, jactet sibi Roma Maronem ; 
Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem.” 


Eric. 
Ville Marie, Canada. 
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Kaul Dereg and Goldsmith (2™ 8. iv. 309.) — 
At the above reference I queried as to whom 
Goldsmith, in one of his Essays, intended by the 


first-mentioned names; and [ then hoped that | 


one of your Irish readers would answer the ques- 
tion. This has not been done; but I have myself 
since found, unaided, an explanation in the de- 
lightful little book of Mr. Wilde, Zrish Popular 
Superstitions, published by Orr & Co., London, 
p. 99. 


Cathal (pronounced Kaul) Crovedearg, or the | 


red-handed, was the illegitimate son of Turlough 
More O'’Conor, the brother of Roderick, and last 
of the Irish monarchs. ‘Through the persecutions 
of the queen he was compelled to flee to a distant 
province, where, in the garb of a peasant, he sup- 
— himself by manual labour. At length the 


Sing of Connaught died; and search was then | 


made for this his son, who was afterwards dis- 
covered and crowned : — 

“ Of him,” Mr. Wilde says, “there are many romantic 
tales and superstitious legends still lingering with the 
people in the vicinity (é. e. of Ballintober, near Castle- 
bar), which, were they woven into a novel, would far 
surpass most modern works of fiction.” 

To these adventures of Cathal, Goldsmith re- 
ferred, when he said : 

“ Every country has its traditions, which, either too 
minute, or not sufficiently authentic to receive historical 
sanction, are handed down among the vulgar, and serve 
at once to instruct and amuse them.” 

This allusion of Goldsmith to a memory of his 
boyhood, to a romantic fact in the Celtic tradi- 
tions of his country, is as remarkable as it is 
touching, and must have startled as well as puz- 


zled the cockney literateurs of his circle. With | 


this exception, and the great Dean's translation of 
“ O’Rourke’s Feast,” I have never met with any 
reminiscence in the Irish writers of that and the 
receding age of the folk lore of their own country. 
They might have been Englishmen, for any na- 
tional elements to be found in their literature 
before the Scottish success of Sir Walter Scott 
shamed Irish authors into their present splendid 
national literature. ‘The present generation would 
gladly exchange even The Vicar of Wakefield 
for a novel of the same genial Oliver, equally 
true in feeling, and enchanting in description, but 
Hibernian in its characteristics. H. C. C. 


Blue and Buff (2”' S. v. 304.; vi. 76.) —I he- 
lieve that the blue coat and buff waistcoat, both 
with plain gilt buttons, had no connexion with 
the Lord George Gordon riots of 1780. My father 
resided in London in 1780, and I have often heard 
him mention the blue cockade; but never any- 
thing buff, or any distinguishing dress, as con- 
nected with these riots. My own impression is, 


that the blue coat and buff waistcoat, both with | 


plain gilt buttons, were introduced by the Right 


| Hon. Charles James Fox, when leader of the 
Whig party, and worn by the statesmen of that 
party. Ihave seen portraits of Mr. Fox so at- 
tired, and I have also seen this costume worn by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne ; and I think by Lord 
Radnor, and the late Sir Francis Burdett, who 
| were not likely to have worn in my time a cos- 
| tume introduced in the “No Popery” riots of 
1780, as all three were, I believe, in favour of 
Catholic emancipation. 

In the reign of King George III. the Windsor 
uniform was introduced. It was a blue coat with 
red collar and cuffs, and it was worn by the king's 
personal friends, and is still worn by those at- 
tached to the Court of the Sovereign; and when 
King George IV. was Prince of Wales, or, as he 
preferred being styled, “ Prince,” his personal 
friends worg what was called “the Prince's uni- 
form,”—a blue coat and white waistcoat, each 
having gilt buttons, bearing the Prince’s plume, 
and the letters *G. P.;” which, when he became 
Regent, were altered to ‘*G. P. R.” 

F. A. CARRINGTON. 


Ogbourne St. George, 
o”7 


Mdlle. de Scudéri (2 S. v. 274.) — Madeleine 
de Scudéri was born at Havre-de-Grice in 1607, 
and died in 1704, at the age of ninety-four. A 
good account of her life and writings will be 
found in the French Biographie Universelle, Mo- 
reri, &c., to which works I would refer R. H. S. 
| of Brompton, as he has probably consulted the 

English biographical dictionaries, where the no- 

tices of this clever author are rather meagre; but 
| that in Charles Knight's English Cyclopedia of 
Biography (vol. v. pp. 375, 376.), though brief, is 
tolerably comprehensive. I am not aware whe- 
ther a separate memoir.of this “Queen of Parisian 
Blue-Stockings,” as she has been styled, has ever 
been published, even in the country which gave 
her birth. A. 8. A. 


Cross and Pile (1" S. vi. 386. 513.; vii. 24. 
487. 560. 631.; x. 181.)~—In the discussion on 
the origin of the term pile, in this connexion, no 
mention has been made of the derivation given by 
Mr. J. A. Montagu, in a foot-note on p. 7. of his 
admirable Guide to the Study of Heraldry (Ato., 
Pickering, 1840). He says : — 

“ The old game of ‘cross and pile’ (our modern heads 
and tails), derived its name from the cross, and wedge- 
like shape of the shield upon some coins.” 

Qu., Was the pile-8ide the obverse, or the re- 
verse? Toons (apud “N. & Q.” 1" S. vi. 513.), 
says the latter; Crecanp (Jdid. vii. 560.) affirms, 
as positively, the former. Adverting to the last 
reference, I may suggest that pile was a cant or 
punning translation of the Latin cuneus (a wedge, 
or pile), which Cretanp there asserts was the 
term used for the “ coin,” i. e. the obverse : “ from 
Acne. 


| cune, or kyn, the head.” 
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Lord's Day, not Sabbath (2 S. vi. 148.) — The 
practice of calling the Lord’s Day by the Jewish 
name Sabbath originated in the sixteenth century, 
when that mighty engine for good and for evil, 
the printing-press, put the Bible into the hands 
of thousands, who, in their indiscriminating No- 
Popery zeal, confounded the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Law and the Gospel. In vain did the 
leading Reformers combat the rabbinical notions 
and practices of Anabaptists and Puritans; but 
those self-willed Judaical Christians persisted in 

ing “thrice as far as the Jews themselves in 
their gross and carnal superstition of Sabbath 
worship" (Calvin, Znstit. viii. 34.). In reference 
to the same outburst of fanatical error, the lan- 
guage of Luther was no less just and emphatic :— 

“If anywhere the (Sun-)day is made holy for the mere 
day’s sake — if anywhere any one sets up observance 
upon a Jewish foundation — then I order yOu to work on 
it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do any- 
thing that shall reprove this encroachment upon Chris- 
tian liberty.” — Quoted by Coleridge, in his Table Talk, 
vol. ii. p. 316. 

Cranmer, too, sympathised as little with the 
Judaisers of this country, and scrupled not to 
direct his clergy upon the first fitting occasion to 
teach the people that “ they would i of- 
fend God if they abstained from working on Sun- | 
days in harvest-time.” It was reserved, however, 
for priestly intolerance in a later day, when vainly 
endeavouring to enforce by penal measures uni- 
formity of faith and disc pline among English 
Protestants, to expurgate (practically at least) 
that glorious apostolical chapter on Christian 
liberty, namely, the 14th of Romans, and thereby 
to perpetuate error and weaken the bands of 
charity. Hence the names of Paley, Arnold, 
Whately, Powell, et id genus omne, are not unfre- 
quently classed with the fautors of heresy by a 
certain section of our branch of the Catholic 


Church. B. 
Cricket (2" §. vi. 133.)—In reply to Le- 


(24 8. VI. 139., Ava. 28. °58, 








resvee, I would suggest his trying to find a small 
book by J. Nyren, edited by Mr. Chas. Cowden 
Clarke, and published 1833. A representation of 
this game as it used to be played is in the Pavilion 
at Lord’s; as are also two old-fashioned bats. A | 
history of the game is certainly wanted, and if any 
one is induced to undertake it, I would suggest 
his searching the records of the Hambleton Club, 
one of the oldest clubs in England. Some few 
years back these records were all in good order, 
as I heard from one of its then oldest members. 
The Duchess of Barri, after looking on at a 
cricket match for some two hours, is reported to 
have asked when the game would commence. 
GAIND. 
Riccardo Mussarde (2™ §. iii. 392.) —He was | 
no doubt a member of the family which gave its | 
name to a parish in this county, now known as | 


Miserdine, formerly as Green Hamsteed, granted 
by the Conqueror with twenty-seven other manors 
to Hascoit Musard, where his descendants long 
remained seated. This Hascoit had, according to 
Sir Robert Atkyns, a son and heir named Richard, 
who, as the only individual of that name occurring 
in the pedigree, is probably the subject of Exic’s 
Query, which I repeat,—Is anything known of 
his history ? Coorer Hux. 
Gloucester. 


Wells Library (2 S. v. 57.) —I am happy to 
relate a very different story from that given by 
your correspondent, Ina. About a month before 
the date of his letter, I happened to be detained 
by a mistake in an appointment the whole of a 
very wet a at Wells. On inquiring about the 
library, the key was immediately brought me, and 
every facility afforded of a thorough inspection of 
the books. I have passed many long days in our 
English libraries, and in those of France, Italy, &c., 
and never experienced more courtesy and atten- 
tion than at the library of Wells Cathedral. A. A. 


Women in Parliament (2 S. vi. 12.) —The 
following note may possibly elicit some farther 
information on the subject : — 

“ Tt is recorded, that among the persons returned to the 
Parliament of 1361 (35 Edward III.), were ‘ Marie, Coun- 
tesse de Norff; Alianor, Countesse de Ormond; Philippa, 
Countesse de March; Agnes, Countesse de Pembrook ; 
and Catharine, Countesse de Atholl.’ In the preceding 
year also, there had been writs tested at Roynton, on the 
5th of April, issued to divers Earls, Bishops, and to four 
Abbesses, requiring their attendance at Westminster on 
the morrow of the Trinity, for the purpose of treating of 
an aid for the making of the King’s eldest son a Knight, 
&c. It does not appear, however, that any ladies ever 
actually took their sedts in Parliament by virtue of these 
summonses; but there are numerous instances on record 
of both squires and knights having sat in the House of 
Lords in right of their wives.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Provision and Intention: Predecease (2™ S. vi. 
65.) — The narrative concerning Heale House is 
so very clearly written, which stories about de- 
scent often are not, that I am tempted to. find 
fault with one word in the heading. It was not 
the provision of the will which was defeated, but 
the intention. The legal rights which pass under 
a will all pass under its provisions; and one of 
them is the right, under certain circumstances, to 


| cut off an entail. I should say that;Robert Hyde's 


previsions did not come true. What is to be said 
for the verb to predecease? To say that A died 
before B is shorter by a letter than to say that 
A predeceased B, and has a better sound. I 
have several times seen this word; and I should 
like to raise a feeling against it. M. 


“ Ragle and Arrow” (2" §, vi. 78.) — Jeremy 
Taylor, Sermon on Via Intelligentia, init. 
C. P. E. 
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Chapel Scala Celi (2°¢S. vi. 111.)—The chapel 
of Scala Celi was originally founded at Windsor ; 
but in 1504, Pope Julius, at the instance of Henry | 
VIL. removed it to Westminster, and the number 
of its priests was then increased from seven to ten. | 
Margaret of Richmond, the king’s mother, ob- | 
tained an indulgence for it, by which they who | 
heard or said mass in it had equal remission of 
sins as in the Scala Celi at Rome. See Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, i. 320.; Rymer’s Federa, vols. v. 4., 
xii. 565. 591. 672., xiii. 102.; and “*N. & Q.” i. 
366. 402. 455., ii. 285, 451. W. B. 


In “N. & Q.” (1* S. ii. 285.), I pointed out a 
similar bequest to this altar at Westminster. The 
“author or editor” of the article in the Surrey 
Archeol. Soc. Proc. will of course be able to cor- 
roborate his note, to which F. S. A. alludes ; but I 
venture to add some authorities : — 


“ Boston. In 1526, Henry VIII. procured for the 
brethren and sisters of Our Lady’s Guild in S. Botolph’s 
church at Boston, a confirmation of the ancient privilege, 
that any one coming on Friday to S. Mary’s Chapel 
should have as much remission as if he went to the Chapel 
of Scala Coeli at Rome.”—Foxe’s Acts and Mon. v. 364-5. 

“ Westminster. Pope Alexander VI. and Pope Julius, 
in 1504, granted the same indulgences to persons visiting 
S. Mary’s Chapel, built by Henry VII., as were enjoyed 
by those worshipping at Our Lady’s Chapel of Scala 
Ceeli in Rome. — Rymer, Feed. v. p. iv.; Dugdale, Monas- 
ticon, i. 320. 

“ Norwich. Our Lady’s Chapel in the Church of the 
Austin Canons, at Norwich, was called Scala Celi; being 
‘the only chapel, except that of the same name at West- 
minster, and that of Our Lady in S. Botolph’s at Boston, 





that I find to have the same privileges and indulgences | 


as the Chapel of Scala Ceeli at Rome,” &c. 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 
Berners Street Hoar (2° §S. vi. 69. 117.) — 
There is a graphic account of it in No. 143. 
(May, 1842) of the Quarterly Review.* To the 
derivation, which is highly probable, it may be 
added that hocus pocus is a noun substantive older 
than the Restoration. Phillips, in his World of 
Words, makes it mean a conjuror; not, as in later 
times, a conjuration. A. Dz Morgan. 


Arms of Bruce and the Earls of Carrick (2™ S. 
vi. 135.) — Your correspondent A. S. A. of Bar- 
rackpore, E. I., will find some interesting infor- 
mation which may be of use to him in the compil- 
ing of his “ Synopsis of the Peerage of Scotland,” 
in reference to the Carricks, from the examination 
of a small work, entitled 

“Some Account of the Ancient Earldom of Carrick, by 
Andrew Carrick, Esq., M. D.: to which is prefixed No- 
tices of the Earldom after it came into the Families of De 
Bruce and Stewart, by James Maidment, Esq., Advo- 
cate,” 
published at Edinburgh in 1857. 

Edinburgh. 


T. G.S. 


[* By the late J. G. Lockhart, Esq.—Eb. } 


Lines in “ Eikon Basilike” (2™* S. v. 393.) —In 
my copy of Eikon Basilike, printed at the Hague 
by Samuel Brown, 1648 (forming the second part 
of Reliquie Sacre Caroline), the lines quoted by 
J.C. Wirson occur, with several elegies, at the 
end of the book. I have no doubt that the lines 
written in J. C. Wirson’s copy are taken from a 
— one. ‘There are two obvious mistakes, 

owever : the one in the 5th line : — 
“Yet in that space,” &. — 
ov “space,” read span, And again in the last 
ine: 


° ° but 3 kingdoms’ shame,” — 
read “the kingdom’s shame.” OO. R. Crocxerr. 


Sanscrit MSS. (2™ §. v. 236. 366.) —I was 
very much obliged to A. B. for giving me the in- 
formation respecting the Sanscrit MSS. Since 
that time I have found another lettered “ Han'u- 
m’an Natak,” that must have come into my pos- 
session at the same period. Any explanation of 
the above title which A. B. would be kind enough 
to furnish would be acceptable. E. H. A. 


Heraldry and Etymology (2 S. v. 524.) — 
Though I dislike referring to a by-gone vol., still 
as absence from home has hindered my seeing “ N. 
& Q.” for some time, you will, perhaps, allow me 
to thank Messrs. B. Smira and C. Horrer for 
correcting me as to Gwillim’s mention of “ Lions 
Coward.” But, although the family of Rowch (if 
still existing) bears these arms, I must yet consi- 
der the clfarge so very rare a one as to retain my 
opinion that the living dog is likelier to prove G. 
C. G.’s point than the dead lion. P. P. 


Births Extraordinary (2™ §. v. 17. 376.) — 


“The Jtalian Medical Gazette states that a woman, 
aged 30, was delitered of five daughters at a birth on the 
15th ult. at Rovigo, after a pregnancy of seven months. 
One lived only two hours, and the others dropped off one 
by one in the course of forty-eight hours. Three of the 
latter had, the above-named journal asserts, a full comple- 
ment of front and back teeth.” — Lancet, July 10, 1858. 

“The wife of a grocer at Roubaix (Nord), named Cas- 
telain, gave birth last week (May 23—29, 1858,) to four 
children, a boy and three girls, all alive and perfectly 
formed. She had already had twins on a former occasion, 
and has six children living. Those just born lived seve- 
ral days, and were all christened at the same time, the 
ceremony being attended by an immense number of per- 
sons, but they have all since died.” — Papers, June 2, 
1858. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Early Lists of the Army (2™* S. v. 343.) —Will 
F. H. K. kindly inform J. H., the original querist, 
where the “ List of Officers claiming to the Sixty 
Thousand Pounds” (Lond., 1663) he mentions 
(2"¢ S. v. 466.) may be seen ? J. H. 


Falcon and Fetterlock (2™ §. vi. 91.) — A good 
representation of this badge may be found in the 
Glossary of Architecture, vol. iii. p. 137. (1846.) 

Hitton Hensury. 


















NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miscellaneaus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND BOOK SALES. 

Mr. Russell Smith has just published a volume on a 
subject which has been the theme of many communica- 
tions to this journal, namely, the “ Armo 
the Bishops of our Church.” The Blazon of Episcopacy, 
by the Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford, as the volume is en- 
titled, is modestly described by the author “ as an instal- 
ment of information uj a subject hitherto neglecte 
and as containing only e desultory collections of a 
tyro in the s hen Mr. Bedford 
adds, that “ all of having 
examined book of 
authority in the principal public libraries, and those 
vate 1 have been ‘th rown open to him, 
he says quite enough to earn for himself the thanks of all 
who feel an intere . ject. The volume contains 
61 plates, on whi re engraved the arms ascribed to the 
Prelates of the d fer nt Sees from the earliest times — 
with blank shie which may be emblazoned with the 
bearings of future —the arms of each well de- 
scribed, with the authority on which they are ascribed 
to the respective holders, and an Index of nam¢ so that 
we think it will readily be admitted that our tyro in the 
science of blazonry has done rk very compl te 

We have for time intended to call the 
of our readers to a little » of very peculiar intere 
in which the writer voured to present to the 
public, in a readable a number of facts and stray 
notes collected by him d 
half in Germany and France; someti 
times tramping through the « ante) 
Tramp’s Wallet stored by an English 
Wanderings in Gern and Fr unce, It gives us views 
of the social condition of those countries which are not 
to be gleaned from works of greater pretence, and, 
while well worth reading by all, is one which will 
read with great advantage by all our hard-handed 
clear-headed workmen. 
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Aug. 19, 
works by William Drummond of Hawthtrndenne, 


<inson, on owing 
of Sion, or Spirituall Poems, to which is adjoyned his 
Cypresse Grove, 4to., 1623, 107, Mausoleum; or the 
Choisest Flowers of the Ep written on the Death 
of Prince Henrie, 4to., 1613, Forth Feasting, a Pane- 
gyricke to the King’ t excellent Majestie, Ist edit. 
4to., 1617, 8/. 15s. — This sale was peculiarly remarkable 
for MicToNIANA: Milton’s Maske, Comus, Ist edit. 4to., 
1637, 114. Obsequies to the Mem of Mr. Edward 
King, and cont ing the Ist edit. of the Lycidas of Mil- 
ton, 4to., 1638 lés. Paradise Lost, 1st edit. 4to., 1667, 
5l. 5s. — Dug rdale re Historical, Genealog ic al, and Historical 
Works, 13 vols fol., from George Chalmers’s Collection, 
35/.— A most rare and highly important ( oo of 
Printed Proclamations, tmp. Queen Elizabeth, James L, 
Charles I. and IL., 6 vols , 78. 
The sale of Dr. Bliss’s remarkab! 
Saturday, Aug. 21, when his Autograph Letters, His- 
torical Documents, and valuable Manuscripts, passed 
under the hammer at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson's. A 
MS. Letter of Ch s I. to Queen Henrietta Maria, dated 
Oxford, April 11, ), 14. — Six Letters of the Duke of 
M rlborough to the Duke of Ormond, 1702-5, 13/. 10%. — 
Forty-three Autograph Letters to the Duke of Ormond 
on Political and other subjects from noblemen and others, 
including two from the Duchess of Ormond, and three 
from the Princess Sophia of Hanover, 1698—1707, 
Historical Papers temp. Charles I., Charles II., James IL, 
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William IIT., and Queen Anne, consisting of 140 articles 
bound in 4 vols., 212.— A Collection of 20 early English 
Charters, commencing with King John, all on parchment, 
501.—Sir Thomas Lord Fairfax on The Employment of 
my So litude, described in Dr. Cotton’s List of Bibles 
xviii. and xx., 36/. 10s.—Ferpust. The Shah Namek, 
being a Series of Poems on the Ancient History of Persia: 
a superb MS. of the 17th cent., 80.—Langbaine’s Account 
of the English Dramatic Poets, interleaved in 4 vols., with 
transcripts of ail the MS, Notes and Additions of Oldys 
and Bishop Percy, with a few by George Steevens, 4to., 
1691, 62 15s. This lot sold for 92. on May 21, 1800, at 
the dispersion of George Steevens’s library. — Thomas 
Machell’s Common-Pla Book, containing drawings of 
old glass, monuments, buildings, coats of arms, coins, &c., 
with descriptions, oblong 12mo., 7/. 15s. 


Our old friend, Dr. Ferdinand Wolf, of Vienna, in con- 
junction with Dr. Ebert, of Marburg, has announced a 
new periodical work, which we have no doubt will be of 
especial value and interest to English as well as German 
men of letters. It is entitled Jahrbuch Sir Romanische 
und Englische Litera (Annuaire pour servir & I’His- 
toire des Littérateures Romanes ou Néo-latines et An- 
glaises). 


| We understand that Mr. F. Macpherson, who for the 

last eighteen years has been carrying on business at Ox- 

ford, but was formerly well known to the bookselling 

trade in London, and to a distinguished circle of literary 
| friends as the able assistant, and afterwards the successor 
| of Mr. Cuthell in Middle Row, Holborn, has now left Ox- 
ford and returned to London, where he has opened an 
establishment for old books in King William Street, West 
Strand. 
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